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did we “roll along the turnpike road.” The quaker 
snored, the child cried, its mother groaned, while my 
friend opposite, apparently insensible to all the disagree- 
ables which so much annoyed myself, hummed <«'T'om 
Bowling,” and tendered me his tobacco-box. On my 
declining to avail myself of his kind offer, in a tone 
which I Jaboured to render civil, he ceased his tune, and 
conveying a respectable portion of “shag” to his own 
mouth, prepared, with the utmost composure, to accom- 
pany my sleeping partner on the right in a most sonorous 
duet upon the same instrument. Oh! how I hated the 
whole party ! 

For nearly an hour had I sat thus, enduring the ut- 
most degree of compression which my frame was capa- 
ble of bearing, muttering to myself, at every roll of the 
coach, “curses not loud but deep.” My mind was work- 
ed up to the highest pitch of irritation, when fortunately 
the coach stopped, and I perceived, at the door of a soli- 
tary public-house by the road-side, a relay with every 
preparation for changing horses. Eagerly did I avail my- 
self of the opportunity afforded to exchange the confine- 
ment I endured for a state of liberty, if only for a few mo- 
ments; to let down the window, open the door, and 


spring from the vehicle to the ground, was the work of 


an instant. Heedless of the discomposure my abrupt 
secession had occasioned within, I proceeded to pace back- 
wards and forwards by the side of the carriage, every 
limb revelling in its emancipation. 

The night was a lovely one— 


“The silver moon unclouded held her way 
Through skies where I could count each little star.” 


The air was unusually warm for the time of year, and a 
gentle breeze gave a tremulous motion to the checkered 
light of the moonshine falling through the boughs, while 
its balmy breathings.conveyed to the sense all the rich 
and fragrant perfume of an English spring. The silence 
was broken alone by the plaintive strains of a soft and 
mellow voice at a little distance, chanting in a subdued 
and melancholy tone, which fell grateful on the ear, and 
harmonised delightfully with the character of the scene. 
What a contrast to the exhalations of toddy and tobacco, 
and the serenade from which I had with so much diffi- 
culty escaped! 

The peaceful calm which seemed to envelope all na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, operated upon my spirits as 
a holy charm. My roused and angry passions were fast 





«What cheer, messmates?” asked the pilot, “she 
won't capsize, will she ?” while the sonorous tones of the 
quaker were heard from the opposite opening. Surpris- 
ed into a temporary deviation from his usual mode of 
delivery, yet still preserving that formality of expression, 
which not even apprehended danger could subdue, he 
exclaimed with unwonted rapidity, “Friend, aileth the 
leathern conveniency any thing?” while the far dis- 
penser of currants and molasses, losing, or forgetting, 
her toothach in her alarm, half cried, half screamed, as 
the tar vacated his berth to give his assistance, « Lauk-a- 
daisey me! vy vot’s the matter vith the shay, I vonders ?” 

Finding that the arrangements necessary for the con- 
tinuing our journey in safety were likely to take up some 
little time, and aware of the general correctness of an 
homely adage, “ that too many cooks are apt to spoil the 
broth,” I did not presume to encumber with my ineffi- 
cient aid those whose experience in the mysteries of 
splicing, dove-tailing, and all the endless varieties of liga- 
ture, so much exceeded my own, an aid too which, if 
tendered, would, in all probability, have been rejected 
with contempt. Still less did I feel inclined to exhibit a 
supererogatory gallantry in soothing the fears of the ap- 
prehensive matron, to whose grinders alarm had already 
restored the power of mastication. Aware, as I am, how 
much my character must suffer in the estimation of my 
female readers from the confession, I must still honestly 
avow that I could not find it in my heart to utter one 
consoling word, or even to assist in quieting the un- 
savoury “Jacky,” who, frightened because he saw his 
mother frightened, now added his yells to the harmonic 
combination. Indeed, my only care was to remove my- 
self as far as possible from the sphere of their influence, 
so, telling the coachman that I would walk forward till 
he should overtake me, I: proceeded leisurely on, not a 
little pleased at the opportunity thus afforded me of en- 
joying a small portion of so fine an evening, and feeling, 
I fear, a malignant pleasure at the retributive sufferings 
now inflicted on some of those who had so long kept me 
in purgatory. I had made but little progress in my walk, 
and was scarcely clear of Johnny’s shrill vociferations, 
when the same musical and plaintive notes which had 
attracted my attention previously to the discovery of the 
accident, again caught my ear. The sounds were evi- 
dently at no great distance from me, yet seemed to re- 
cede as I approached, till, at length, they appeared to be- 


come stationary, since I manifestly gained upon them, 


subsiding into a state of placidity, when the spell was/and could even distinguish a few of the words which my 
rudely broken, and the sacred stillness of the night in-|invisible eniertainer was singing to a wild but melancho- 


vaded by the hoarse voices of the guard and ostler, now 
high in oath respecting some mischance which had oc- 
curred to the materiel of the coach. 





ly air. 
A turn of the road brought me suddenly near the 


| person who was thus, as it seemed, venting his sorrows 


“«“ My eyes! here’s a rig!—I say, Bill, blow me if this | and complainings to the ear of night, and calling in the 


here bar beesn’t just asunders ;—show a light !” 

“ Ey, ey, Jem, what say ?—let me see ; where is it ?” 

“ You see 1—you be 
ing, spooney ? show usa light, I tell ee!” 

Bill obeyed, grumbling, and entered the house to pro- 
cure a candle, with which he soon returned, accompanied 





by the coachman, who had been discussing a glass of 


jaid of harmony to soothe the grief it cannot entirely 
| tranquillise, 
; vot’s the use of your see-| dimly met my view; he was enveloped in a large cloak, 


It was the tall figure of a man that now 


similar to those then used by the military on service, and 
since in so much request among our students in law and 


\linen-drapery. Its ample folds concealed, in a great mea- 
/sure, the proportions of a form of which only a confused | who had left the mail behind me, his reserve in a great 


SONG OF THE NIGHT WANDERER. 


«“ There is a low and a lonely vale, 
Where the silver moon shines clearly, 
And thither I flew to tell my tale 
To one whom I loved full dearly ; 

In jocund glee I bounded along, 

And gaily I laugh’d, and troll’d my song; 
Oh the moon! the lovely moon! 
Dearer to me the light o’ the moon 

Than the gaudy blaze of the flaunting noon ! 


“But days are gone, and years are fled, 
Fled too are those hours of brightness ; 
And the nut-brown curls that waved on my head, 
Are tinged with a silvery whiteness ; 
And gone is one whom I loved full well, 
And I heard the hollow passing-bell 
As I gazed on the moon, the cold, cold moon ! 
Yet dearer still is the light of the moon, 
Oh! dearer by far than the flaunting noon! 


«“ There is a low and a lonely tomb, 
Where the grass-green turf is springing, 
And the wild-flowers shed their sweetest perfume, 
And the nightingale’s song is singing ; 
Oh! there lies one whom I mourn in vain, 
As I listen to Philomel’s dying strain, 
And sadly gaze on the pensive moon ; 
I seek the moon, the silent moon, 
And fly from the gaudy blaze of noon!” 


The voice of the mourner, for such I was convinced 
he was, ceased. There was nothing in the words, them- 
selves, taken abstractedly, which could confirm the idea 
I had begun to entertain, that the unknown was labour- 
ing under some serious aflection of the mind, more than 
is to be found in a hundred other ultra-sentimental ditties 
with which the music-shops are so abundantly supplied ; 
but the tremulous tones in which the song was given, 
and the deep-drawn sigh, almost amounting to a groan, 
which followed it, conveyed to my mind an irresistible 
conviction that it was the offspring of no fictitious gricf, 
but the simple expression of a genuine and heartfelt sor- 
row. While I hesitated whether I should accost him or 
not, being unwilling to let him suppose that I had been 
playing the part of an eavesdropper, and witnessing effu- 
sions which I readily conceived were not intended to 
meet the ear of any human being, the singer rose from 
his position, and proceeded slowly on before me, keeping 
the same track I was myself pursuing. The lapse of a 
few seconds brought us nearly on a parallel, when I ven- 
tured to give him the usual salutation of a passenger, with 
a remark on the uncommon beauty of the evening. His 
reply was courteous, and gave me encouragement by 
slackening my steps to bring my pace more in unison 
with his own, and to commence a desultory sort of con- 
versation. He was at first brief enough in his replies, 
eyeing me occasionally with a suspicious glance; but 
finding from my discourse that I was simply a traveller 





“summut short” within doors, and now added himself to| outline could be traced beneath the shadow of a couple} measure gave way, and he let me understand that he, 


the conclave. 

“Broke, do ye say?” cried the latter, advancing the 
lantern towards the suspected fracture ; “so it is, by gum 
—devilish near asunder too. This now was that c—d 
old mare coming down the hill; always a kicking, a wi- 
cious old beast—I vonder master keeps sich warmint !” 

« Come, Tom,” returned the guard—*“ it’s no use to 
stand growling ;—Bill, get us a bit o’ rope, will ce? We 
must splice her up as well as we can till we gets to 
B***” (the name of the next stage.) 


‘of tall trees that skirted the road. 
tinguish that the person, whoever be might be, was of a | ance, but with this difference, that, while I rioted (heaven 
|commanding height, in spite of the unfavourableness of save the mark !) in all the aristocratical luxury of an in- 
|the attitude in which he stood, as he remained, with his 


I could, however, dis- 


back towards me, leaning over a gate, and, as I conjec- 


{tured from the position of his head, gazing earnestly on the roof. 
|the brilliant luminary which shone in mild radiance above } seemed, had availed himself of the same opportunity to 
j him. 
| hitherto concealed him from my sight, his song ceased.) having descended from his Olympus the moment the 
{I paused for a moment as I beheld him, but was again | coach stopped. 


As I turned the corner of the hedge which had 


|tike myself, was a passenger, and by the same convey- 


| Side place, he had contented himself with the humble ex- 
‘altation, if I may use so paradoxical an expression, of 


Feeling himself a little cramped, he, too, it 
}execute a manceuvre similar to the one I had adopted, 


He now began to express his surprise 


At this moment a human head was protruded from !advancing, when the recurrence of the strain checked | that it had not overtaken him, a circumstance which I 


each window of the vehicle. The parley without had 


my footsteps. Apparently absorbed in his own contem- 


; accounted for by mentioning the injury it sustained by the 


reached the ears of the personages within, already dis-| plations, he had not perceived my approach, and I was | bar, (the discovery of which his walking on at once had 
turbed by my elopement, and, although they could not | now sufficiently near to distinguish, with tolerable pre-| prevented him from knowing,) and thus satisfied him 
exactly gather the purport of the matter in debate, the | cision, the following couplets, which he sung to the same | that an apprehension he had begun to entertain, that the 
manner in which the colloguy was carried on served to | wild melody that had at first attracted my attention, still |coachman might have passed him unobserving and un- 


induce a suspicion that their own interests were somehow | seeming to address himself to the shining planet on which | observed, was unfounded. 


or other implicated in the result of the conference. 
OE 
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his eyes were fixed. 


As our conversation con- 
tinued, I had an opportunity of observing him more 





— 


journey. 
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narrowly, and was surprised to find that he was by no 
means so far advanced in life as some expressions in his 
song had led me to expect; he appeared, indeed, to have 
scarcely passed the prime of manhood, while the firmness 
of his tread, and the athletic uprightness of his figure, 
if they wanted the springing elasticity of youth, were at 
least equally removed from the enervation of age. As 
he occasionally raised his head, the moonbeams gave 
additional wanness to a face, the features of which, 
though bold and masculine, were regular, but of an ashy 
paleness. He had the air of one who has seen and suf- 
fered much, while the gentlemanly ease of his deport- 
ment, and that indescribable something, more easily un- 
derstood than expressed, which usually marks the manners 
and demeanour of a military man, announced him a sol- 
dier. Insensibly our conversation from commonplace 
remarks, took a more interesting turn, and, a casual allu- 
lusion having drawn forth an explicit avowal of his pro- 
fession, the discourse not unnaturally diverged to the 
various changes and chances of a military life, thence 
to the different climes and countries through which, in 
the course of service, it was not unfrequently the soldier's 
lot to wander. 

On all these subjects, I found my companion possess- 
ed of such information as evinced that, in his progress 
through life, he had not hurried on with a careless or un- 
observant eye; the few sentences with which he had at 
first replied to my observations, increased in frequency 
and length, and, as the subject of his profession, its ar- 
duous duties, its pleasures and its cares, came more under 
our review, the deep dejection under which he had ori- 
ginally appeared to labour, softened into an expression 
of equanimity, at times almost rising into cheerfulness. 
Every succeeding moment I grew more pleased with the 
manner and sentiments of my new acquaintance, and 
heartily should I have regretted the arrival of the vehicle, 
which was to convey us to the place of our destination, 
had I not recollected that it rested with myself to decide 





whether our interview should be thus abruptly cut short 
or not. The rolling of wheels, the pattering of horses’ 
hoofs, in conjunction with the cracking of the coachman’s| 
whip, and the shrill tantivy of the guard’s horn, were 
now heard at a short distance in our rear, and announced 
the approaching termination of our walk. I had, as I have 
said already, fostered an incipient design of emigrating 
from the interior to the exterior of that “infernal ma- 
chine,” and Twas abundantly confirmed in my intention, 
when, on its coming up, and the guard tendering me his 
arm to assist me in resuming the situation T had quitted, 
[ discovered, that a most serious catastrophe had taken 
place there during my absence. Master Johnny had, it 
seems, previously to his introduction into that sepulchre 
of the living, been tolerably well provisioned for his 
Independently of a hearty supper on ham and 
oysters, his pagkets had been crammed with a fanciful 
variety of swectmeats, and he had been farther furnished 
forth with a huge plum-cake, which he carried, enveloped 
in brown paper, on his knees. On this said cake he had 
commenced a formidable attack before we had reached 
the first milestone out of London, and, as the poor child 
laboured most heartily in his vocation, by the time we 
had arrived at the end of the first stage, he had made 
his “ Ossa a wart.” An addition so vast, and composed 
of such discordant materials, to the load with which she 
was previously encumbered, was a burden far heavier 
than Dame Nature chose to bear; the goddess turned 
restive, and the exertion used by the young gentleman 
in expressing his tribulation, assisting her endeavours, 
no sooner did the coach “ move on” again, than, by a 
sudden and vigorous effort, she succeeded in disengaging 
herself from a considerable portion of the weight which 
oppressed her, transferring the onis to the lap of the 
quaker in the opposite corner, to the visible diseomposure 
and defilement of his outward man. The patience of 
friend Penn himself could scarcely have withstood so 
sudden and severe a trial, much less that of Hezekiah 
Brimmer, whom Satan seized the opportunity to buffet 
sorely, and, like a cunning fiend as he is, nearly sueceed- 
ed more than once in forcing an ugly word of maledic- 
tion beyond the aperture of the good man’s lips. As it 
was, Hezekiah scized the unlucky culprit with the arm 
of the flesh, and shook him unmercifully ; but this ill- 
advised measure only served to produce a repetition of 
the offence, by which, from the different attitude poor 
John had been forced to assume, his mama and the ho- 


o 





nest tar now became fellow-sufferers. As the guard 
opened the door, the storm within was at its height, and 
it may be questioned whether a greater confusion of 


tongues was heard in Babel itself within the same num-} 


ber of square feet. I did not hesitate a moment as to 
the course to be pursued, but, bidding the man close the 
door, sprang up the side of the carriage, and placed my- 
self by my late companion who had already re-occupied 
his seat. Half-a-crown to the coachman procured me 
the loan of a supernumerary surtout, well calculated to 
keep out the night air, and, thus caparisoned, I felt my- 
self in an absolute paradise compared with the T'artarus 
now immediately below me. If I might judge by the 
satisfaction he expressed, the arrangement was not less 
agreeable to my fellow-traveller than to myself; he was 
still, indeed, at times pensive and abstracted, but his con- 
versation, though of a grave and sombre cast, possessed 
an undefined charm that continued to amuse and interest 
me exceedingly. 

I know not how it happened that our discourse, which 
had hitherto been confined principally to the manners, 
customs, and habits of foreign nations, as compared with, 
or distinguished from, our own, turned insensibly upon 
their superstitions ; the Brownie of Scotland, the Obi of 
the negroes, the Hungarian Vampire, the German Rube- 
zahl, and even the now nearly subverted empire of the 
Fairies in our own country, came by turns under our 
review. It was not till the famous and inexhaustible 
subject of ghosts became our theme, that the slightest 
discordance of opinion existed between us: but, when 
this celebrated topic came at last upon the tapis, I could 
not but perceive an evident and decided reluctance in my 
companion to enter upon the discussion. The levity 
with which I at first treated the notion of a visit from 
the dead to the living seemed, I could not imagine why, 
tu displease him; his answers to my remarks, if not ab- 
solutely petulant, were delivered in a tone by no means 
consonant with that urbanity and self-possession which 
he had up to this moment invariably maintained. His 
constrained replies ended at length in a pause of more 
than common duration; in the meantime the singular 
stillness and brilliancy of the night, the countless myri- 
ads of burning stars that gemmed the dark blue heavens 
above us, the mild and mellow lustre that prevailed, in- 
terrupted only by the momentary coruscations of some 
transient meteor, numbers of which, like stars darting 
from their spheres, occasionally shed a gleam of surpass- 
ing radiance as they winged their way across the ex- 
panse,—the finely contrasted shades of the brown woods 
which clothed on either hand a sort of defile, at the en- 
trance of which we had now arrived, and up whose steep 
ascent our conductor allowed his horses to proceed at an 
easier pace—all, the whole scene, which developed na- 
ture in her most captivating state of tranquil majesty, so 
enchanted me, that, with the subject we had been dis- 
cussing fresh in my mind, I could not forbear exclaiming 
in the words of the poet, 


«“ How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene ! 
At such an hour as this, in such a spot, 
If ancestry can be in aught believed, 
Descending spirits have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown !” 


My companion shuddered as I pronounced the last two 
lines, and fixed his gaze alternately on the woods that 
hemmed us in on either side, as if he had indeed expect- 
ed to behold some supernatural visitant issue from their 
deep recesses. ‘The wild expression of his countenance 
was altogether so remarkable, that I could not avoid tak- 
ing notice of it. 

“ Really, sir,” I continued, laughing, “I could almost 
persuade myself that you had indeed resolved to give 
that credence to our worthy ancestors on this formidable 
subject, which their unbelieving posterity are determined 
to refuse them.” 

« And why should I not?” returned he, in a voice se- 
rious even to sadness, and betraying, as I imagined, some 
slight token of displeasure ; “ what is there so absurd in 
the idea that the disembodied spirit should yet desire to 
linger among the scenes it has delighted in, or joy to 
watch over and protect the happiness of those whom it 
has loved 7” 

« Absurdity ! nay, I do not go the length of pronounc- 
ing the idea absurd; the theory, on the contrary, is a 
inighty pretty one, and at times I am almost tempted to 
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regret that it rests on so unsubstantial a foundation. For 
my own part I should desire nothing better than to dis- 
cover the ghost of some good-natured grandmother occa- 
sionally at my elbow, with sage hints for the better con- 
ducting of my life and manners; or some maiden aunt, 
of a dozen generations standing, extending her long and 
bony finger to intimate where I might replenish an ex- 
hausted exchequer by the discovery of some recondite 
pot of money.” 

The voice of my companion assumed additional 
sternness as he replied—“ These, and silly tales like 
these, the foolish inventions of boys and idiots, the 
babblings of nurses, and the visionary dreams of mer- 
cenary blockheads eager in believing what they earnestly 
wish for—these they are that have thrown suspicion on 
the actual visits of immortal beings, undertaken for far 
higher purposes, and with far nobler designs than the 
pointing out a few ounces of sordid dross, or with the 
still more contemptible view of exciting causeless terror 
in beings so infinitely below their purified nature. These 
are the tales which the careless and the vain mix up and 
associate in their imagination with recorded facts of a 
more dignified description,—facts to the authenticity of 
which some of the wisest and best of men have borne 
testimony in all ages of the world.” 

“Tam fully aware,” rejoined I, “that many of the 
narratives you allude to appear to rest upon no mean 
authority ; that Plutarch, for instance, has given us se- 
veral, while, in more modern times, the comprehensive 
mind of that ‘ giant in intellect,’ our own Johnson, was 
deeply imbued with a similar persuasion ; yet, neverthe- 
less, I cannot help imputing the whole system which has 
obtained from the darker ages down to our more enlight- 
ened days, either to successful imposture, or to the ef- 
fects of a strong imagination operating upon weak 
nerves. That many of these traditionary anecdotes were 
firmly believed by the persons who have handed them 
down, and even by some who were actors in the scenes 
described, I entertain no doubt; still I am not a whit the 
nearer giving my assent to the actual appearance of any 
one spectre, from that of Caesar down to the scarcely less 
celebrated Sir George Villiers, or Mrs. Veal with her 
‘rustling silk gown.’” 

« And on what is this disbelief founded ? You doubt- 
less admit that Providence governs the world by general 
laws; what is there, then, ridiculous in supposing that 
those laws may be occasionally dispensed with when the 
high and inscrutable purposes of Heaven require it? 
when the detection of secret guilt, or the punishment of 
open villany, demand its interference ?” 

«“ Well,” cried I, in the same tone which I had main- 
tained through the whole conversation, “on occasions 
of such moment as those to which you allude, still less 
should I wish to deny myself to any deceased gentle- 
man or lady who might think proper to favour me with 
acall, The redressing of wrong and re-establishing of 
right is a glorious task, and, with a ghost to back one, 
and take all the responsibility upon itself, must be espe- 
cially delightful; I really could almost wish I might be 
selected by some aérial avenger for so very respectable 
an office.” 

«“ Now, Heaven in its mercy forbid!” exclaimed he, 
with a wild energy that made me start, then clasping 
his hands, which still quivered with some strong emo- 
tion, “ You know not what you are asking; rash and 
unthinking young man, bitterly would you rue the hour 
should your mad wish be granted!’ His whole frame 
shook with agitation, his eyes glistened in the moonlight 
with an unnatural brightness, and his tones sunk into 
even sepulchral hoarseness, as he continued—« No! 
Heaven forbid that another wretch should suffer the tor- 
ments which have been mine since first this dreadful 
commission was enjoined me !” 

He paused, and, unclasping his hands, covered with 
them the whole of his countenance. During the latter 
part of his ejaculation, he had appeared to have become 
totally unconscious of my presence; and the strange 
import of the words he had used, together with the vio- 
lent agitation which assailed him, combined to give 
strength to an opinion I had before begun to form, that 
the intellects of my new friend were, on this point at 
least, not altogether unclouded. True, that on every 
other subject his conversation had been of a superior 
description ; that he had diffused, with no sparing hand, 
much valuable information, chastened by a correctness 
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of thinking, a genuine taste and elegance of expression, 
that evinced the richness and cultivation of his mind: 
still I was quite aware that among the melancholy vic- 
tims of mental aberration, such circumstances are by no 
means uncommon; that, in numerous instances, the 
fatal malady lies dormant and unsuspected, till some one 
preconceived and rooted idea, which has warped the 
imagination, is accidentally called into play, and suc- 
ceeds, for a time, in driving reason from her throne. 

Such, I began to be apprehensive, might be the un- 
happy condition of my fellow-traveller, when his emo- 
tion, having at length in some degree subsided, I ven- 
tured to direct his attention to the faint streak of golden 
light that now marked the extremity of the horizon, as 
the grey tints of morning succeeded the darker shadows 
of a night fast hastening to its close. But my hopes of 
thus diverting his thoughts, from what I felt convinced 
was a subject of pain and distress to him, proved abor- 
tive. In vain did I point out to his observation the beau- 
ties of the surrounding landscape, which every moment 
rendered more distinct; in vain did the mounting sky- 
lark welcome with his cheerful notes the first beam of 
the rising sun, that glittered on his little breast, while 
all below lay yet unconscious of its cheering influence ; 
in vain did vegetation, redolent of sweetness, convey to 
the charmed sense the choicest perfume; wrapt in a 
melancholy gloom, he appeared dead to the charms of 
nature that surrounded him, while the few replies, which 
I at times succeeded in eliciting, were so cold and con- 
strained, and pronounced in an air so distrait, that I at 
length ceased to importune him by remarks, which only 
seemed to annoy him, and, turning my thoughts inward 
for the remainder of the journey, became insensibly al- 
most as abstracted as himself. My cogitations, it must 
be confessed, were by no means of an agreeable nature. 
Wounded in every feeling by the unaccountable con- 
duct of Lord Manningham, I would have given worlds 
for the power to banish his lovely daughter from my re- 
collection, and to have “left them to their pride,” but 
this I found myself utterly incapable of performing; my 
chains were too securely riveted to be so easily shaken 
off; I loved with all the intensity of a young and first 
passion ; and as [ recalled to mind the pleasing thought 
that she at least had given me no offence, hope failed 
not to whisper that the behaviour of her father, if in- 
deed it had reached her knowledge, must be viewed by 
her with the same disapprobation as it was by myself. 
Youth is naturally vain and sanguine, and I flattered 
myself that the time spent in her company at the theatre 
had not been thrown away, though what on earth could 
have taken her into that part of it, so accompanied, was 
a mystery beyond my power to solve. If I had read the 
language of her expressive eyes aright, the penchant 
had been reciprocal; and, as this delightful idea took 
possession of my imagination, the remembrance of his 
lordship’s strange harshness comparatively faded from 
my mind. I began to rack my invention to furnish ex- 
cuses for his conduct; an eager desire laid hold upon 
me to unravel the mistake, which I became more and 
more convinced must have taken place, and to receive 
the apologies which, at the dénowement, he would un- 
doubtedly tender to my acceptance with no small con- 
fusion of face. I was roused from my reverie by a 
circumstance that threatened utterly to subvert all my 
castle-building in. the very outset; this was no other 
than the overturning of the coach, and my consequent 
immersion in a narrow but rapid stream, that ran_be- 
neath a bridge, on the centre of which we were when 
the accident occurred. What was the immediate cause 
of our sudden subversion is more than I am able to state ; 
whether the tackling and cordage, so plentifully lavished 
by « Bill,” upon the fractured splinter-bar, had given 
way, in spite of all the science of honest Jack, or whe- 
ther any other part of the machinery had been equally 
unsound, I cannot say; all I know is, that I found my- 
self in a moment up to my neck in the river. 

Of all sublunary applications there is perhaps not one 
which possesses greater efficacy in a love case than a 
good sousing in cold water: if its effects fail to be per- 
manent, they at least give the fit a complete check for 
the time ; and in cases where a radical cure is out of the 
question, that is no trifling point gained. Heaven is my 
witness—I confess it with shame—that for a full hour 
after my ducking, I thought no more of Amelia Stafford 
than I did of Lady Godiva. 
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Notwithstanding the impediment thrown in my way 
by my borrowed “ Upper Benjamin,” I was not long in 
regaining the bank. The coachman I found upon his 
legs: he had fallen against the parapet of the bridge, 
which, at the expense of a pretty severe bruise, had pre- 
vented his going over. The same parapet had also saved 
the carriage itself from being dashed upon the ground : 
it rested against its edge; and though the shock was 
severe, the occupants of the interior were, through this 
fortunate interposition, much more alarmed than injured, 
They were relieved from the awkwardness of their re- 
cumbent position, without much difliculty, by the assist- 
ance of the guard, who, clinging to the iron-work of his 
seat, had escaped being thrown off at all. It was not 
till the lapse of a few seconds had enabled me to recover 
the confusion I had fallen into, from the united effects 
of the tumble, and the quantity of cold water I had un- 
willingly swallowed, that I missed my companion. He 
was not on the bridge; he was nowhere to be seen. I 
rushed back to the spot where I had contrived to scram- 
ble out of the water, and, as I cast a hurried glance 
down the river, saw one of his arms rise above the sur- 
face, at some distance down the current, which was bear- 
ing him rapidly away. I flew rather than ran along the 
bank, till I arrived opposite the spot where I could be- 


hold him faintly struggling to disencumber himself of 


the cloak, which impeded all his efforts, and would have 
reduced him, in a very few minutes more, to a similar 
condition with those immaterial beings for whose “ re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon” he had shown him- 
self so sturdy a stickler. If, however, his cloak had 
hitherto occasioned his danger, it now served as an in- 
strument of release from his perilous position, as the 
firm grasp I was enabled to take of it conduced not a 
little to his preservation. When I had succeeded in 
dragging him up the bank, he was so completely ex- 
hausted as to be incapable of supporting himself, and 
indeed was scarcely sensible of his situation; but by 
degrees his recollection, as well as some portion of his 
energy, returned, and he was at length able, with the as- 
sistance of my arm, to regain the high road. 

The place where this disaster had befallen us was for- 
tunately just at the entrance of a considerable village, 
the inhabitants of which had, from no great distance, 
witnessed our mishap, and now came running down to 
offer their aid, and ask questions. ‘These, in our pre- 
sent dripping condition, I felt very little inclined to an- 
swer; so, cutting short a long string of interrogatories, 
such as “ Whether the gentleman was much hurt ?’— 
“ Whether we had been in the water ?’”"—a fact no hu- 
man looker-on could possibly doubt for an instant, and 
others of a similar cast, I proceeded, with as much ex- 


pedition as the weakened state of my protégé would], 


admit of, to where a tall sign-post exposed to view a kit- 
cat effigy of a gentleman with an iron cuirass and a 
bald head, which the neighbourhood had agreed, in cour- 
tesy to the landlord, to consider a striking likeness of the 
Marquis of Granby. 


“ Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his various course has been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an inn!” 


So says Shenstone; and for my own part, I am little 
inclined to dispute the truth of his axiom. On this oe- 


casion, especially, the round and ruby-coloured face of 


our good-humoured landlady, Mrs. Blenkinsop, already 
shining with all the radiance of a well-scrubbed maho- 
gany table, exhibited tenfold lustre as she welcomed us 
into a snug little room behind the bar. This “ blest re- 
treat” was furnished with a varicty of huge case-bottles, 
that promised much of comfort, and disclosed besides to 


our enraptured gaze the still more cheering prospect of 


a blazing fire—to persons in our predicament, perhaps, 
the greatest desideratum on earth. It was in vain that I 
requested my companion to retire to bed; nor were the 
assurances of Mrs. Blenkinsop that “her beds were well 
aired, and good enough for a lord to lie on,” of more 
avail: he persisted in his refusal, declaring that a tum- 
bler of mulled port, and a change of dress, were al] that 
was requisite to the restoration of his comfort. T thought 
otherwise ; but he was deaf to persuasion, and, like most 
obstinate people, carried his point. The wine, by our 
landlady’s assistance, was soon procured ; and under the 





same auspices a lad was despatched to the fractured ve- 
hicle for our baggage, 

The Marquis of Granby, whose hospitable walls now 
afforded us an asylum, was, I well knew, in point of 
distance, scarcely more than twelve miles from Under- 
down, and as, now that the disarrangement my person 
had undergone, inside as well as out, was tolerably rec- 
tified, I found myself very little, if at all, the worse for 
my aquatic adventure, I requested mine hostess, who 
was evidently lady of the ascendant, to inform me if 
her hotel, among its other excellences, could afford the 
luxury of a post-chaise. In fact, I did not feel by any 
means inclined to trust my neck farther to a conveyance 
organised of such frail materials as woful experience 
had convinced me the one from which I had so nearly 
met the fate of Phaeton, was composed of; nor should I 
have repeated the experiment even had the delay I must 
have submitted during the necessary repairs been out of 
the question. With a multiplicity of curtsies, each 
succeeding one lower than the former, the good-natured 
little woman assured me that I could be accommodated 
with “a very elegant” one, the unoccupied corner of 
which I frankly offered to my new acquaintance, who 
was, I found, as desirous as myself of procecding with 
all convenient despatch. At the same time [ assured 
him, that if the urgency of his aflairs would allow him 
to accept the hospitality of the Hall, I could venture, in 
the absence of my worthy unele, its proprietor, to as- 
sure him a cordial welcome from my mother, adding, 
with more of levity than caution, that “a renowned 
ancestor of mine, one Sir Roger de Bullwinkle, who 
was said nightly to perambulate the mansion armed cap- 
a-pie, might possibly furnish him with an additional ar- 
gument in favour of his theory of ghosts and goblins.” 

The words had hardly escaped my lips when the 
change in his countenance showed me that I had been 
wrong in hazarding this ill-timed pleasantry. When I 
named the redoubted Roger, he recoiled with a shudder- 
ing earnestness, as if he had been about to tread upon a 
viper; and his eyes gleamed with an expression almost 
amounting to ferocity. His nether lip quivered with 
suppressed emotion, and his voice faltered, as, after a 
brief pause, he indistinetly declined a proposal which, 
from the smile that had lit up his countenance at its 
commencement, [ made myself certain he would have 
accepted. Heartily vexed with myself at my want of 
consideration, I apologised for the allusion, and again 
pressed him to accompany me. He continued, however, 
firm in his refusal, while he shook his head mournfully, 
and, as it now seemed to me, “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” telling me that he began to fear he had indeed 
overrated his strength when he proposed continuing his 
journey so soon, that he should therefore give up the 
idea, and seek such repose as his pillow might afford 
him. ; 

I was not less pleased than surprised at this determi- 
nation, as I really thought a good warm bed and medical 
attendance most fitting by far for a person who had suf- 
fered from remaining in the water so long as he had 
done; I no longer therefore endeavoured to shake his 
resolution, but contented myself with pressing him 
earnestly to favour me with a visit before he quitted that 
part of the country. With an air and look solemn even 
to dejection, he promised that he “won/d see me again ;” 
and, taking up my valise which I had thrown carelessly 
upon the table, handed it to the multifarious personage, 
who, in the several capacities of boots, waiter, ostler, 
and occasionally chambermaid, was minister for the 
home department at the Granby’s Head. Before he al- 
together relinquished it to the grasp of the aforesaid 
functionary, his eye rested upon the brass-plate which 
occupied its centre. 

“Charles Stafford, Esq.,” 
the name of my preserver ?” 

“Of your fellow-passenger,” returned I, as, giving 
up the valise to the man who placed it in the chaise, he 
took my hand—*« Of your fellow-passenger, and of one 
who hopes soon to see you perfectly recovered from the 
effects of a ducking which he would have been glad to 
have prevented altogether.” 

Thad one foot upon the step of the chaise, Miste- 
Boots was holding open the door and gazing on me with 
glances, sharpened by expectation—my mysterious com- 
panion wrung my hand strongly—* Adieu !” uttered he 
in an agitated tone, “adieu! young gentleman, and may 


read he, “ That then is 
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Heaven grant that you may never have reason to curse 
bitterly the hour in which you drew me from the stream!” 

He turned abruptly from me, and the postboy crack- 
ing his whip, set off in a canter towards Underdown, 
before I had half recovered from the surprise my new 
friend’s strange behaviour had thrown me into. 


—>_— 
CHAPTER X. 


Little more than an hour had elapsed when the tall 
chimneys of the Hall, which, like most of those belong- 
ing to buildings of the same era, towered high above its 
slanting roofs and gable ends, appeared, rising over the 
summits of the lofty trees that embosomed the edifice, 
and giving to it, when viewed from a distance, almost 
the air of a castellated mansion. There is something in 
the return to our home, however short the period of our 
absence may have been, which always produces a kindly 
and complacent feeling in our bosoms ; and this feeling 
acquires tenfold strength, when we know that the root 
we are revisiting contains beneath it hearts which will 
throb at our arrival with sensations responsive to our 
own. In spite of the unpleasant and irritating circum- 
stances which had occasioned my unexpected return, I 
could not help experiencing this genial glow, as the 
chaise, issuing from the long avenue of sturdy oaks, the 
scene of my cousin Nicholas’s early achievements in the 
art of horsemanship, drew up to the steps which led to 
the antique portal, over whose high and pointed arch the 
three golden fetterlocks of the Bullwinkles stood forth 
in strong relief. 

The current of my ideas underwent a sudden and im- 
mediate revulsion as the venerable butler presented him- 
self to receive me. The subdued alacrity, the sober 
energy of manner, with which this ancient retainer of 
the family was wont to welcome home any of its mem- 
bers, had sunk into an appearance of sadness and de- 
pression. As I hastily sprang past the inferior domestic 
who opened the chaise-door for me, I saw at once that 
some calamity was impending over the house, and had 
occasioned this unwonted gravity in the most attached 
of its dependents. Sir Oliver was absent; my mother 
then was ill!—was dead! A cold shudder ran through 
my veins as the dreadful idea presented itself to my ima- 
gination, and I experienced a degree of relief, amounting 
to thankfulness, when I found that my fears were not 
verified in their fullest extent, although but too sufficient 
reason was afforded for my first apprehensions. 


the emotion I so plainly exhibited, opened the door of 
the breakfast parlour, and respectfully followed me into 
it. He seemed affected by my distress; nevertheless, 
through the habitual deference which the faithful fellow 
preserved towards me, I could not but perceive a con- 
straint and reserve of manner, which told me, quite as 
plainly as words could have done, that, in his opinion, 
my own conduct had drawn down this visitation upon 
me, and that to it only had I to look for a solution of 
the cause of my mother’s indisposition, With this man 
I had been a favourite from a child. From the first hour 
in which I had been introduced at the Hall, Jennings 


had exhibited, in a thousand ways, the preference with | 


which he had distinguished me above his young master 
—a preference which grew only the more obvious as we | 
advanced in years, and which, doubtless, derived its ori- 


gin from the love and respect he, in common with all the | 
old domestics, had ever entertained for my mother, whose | 


secession from her paternal roof they had seen with feel- 
ings of regret, little alleviated by the conduct of her suc- 
cessor, Lady Nelly. Of all the servants of the family 
who had witnessed her abdication, Jennings alone had 
remained to hail her re-establishment, and had, in fact, 
from his known and tried attachment, been considered, 
both by her and myself, rather in the light of an humble 
friend than of a common menial. 

Conscious as I was of the falsehood of the charge 
which his sorrowful and penetrating look seemed to im- 
pute to me, my spirit rose agaitist the fancied accusation, 
and with an air of infinitely greater hauteur than I had 


ever before exhibited towards him, or any other domes- 


tic, [ ordered him to let Mrs, Stafford be informed of my 


arrival, and of my wish to be admitted immediately to 


her presence. 


« Ah, Master Charles!” replied the old man, mourn- 
fully shaking his hoary head as he retired, while an un- 
bidden tear scemed starting from his eye—* But I shall 


do your bidding.” 

He closed the door slowly, and, as [ thought, relue- 
tantly, behind him; a pang of self-disapprobation seized 
upon ine as it shut him from my view, and I half moved 
forward to retract my petulance, and dismiss him with a 
kindlier greeting. 
why did [ feel offended with him? Whence arose that 
mild dejection of his furrowed countenance which I had 
construed into unmerited upbraiding ?) Whence but from 
the regard he bore to my mother, and—why should I 
deny it ?—to myself? Sull the consciousness that it was 





Mrs. Stafford had been seized with sudden indisposi- 
tion a few days before my arrival, on perusing a letter 
which she had received from London, the contents of | 
which had evidently created in her no slight degree of | 
agitation. 
but it was now hoped had taken a favourable turn. She | 
had expressed a strong desire to see her son, and had re-| 
quested I might be summoned as soon as possible. An| 
express had accordingly been got ready, but was coun-| 
termanded afterwards by her positive orders, since which | 
she had sunk into a kind of apathetic lethargy; the} 
more unaccountable, inasmuch as the first approaches of | 
the disorder had been attended by symptoms of so dif- | 
ferent and so much more violent a nature. 

Such was the account imparted to me by Jennings as | 
I entered the vestibule, and I had no reason either to 
doubt the accuracy of his intelligence, or to be for one 
moment at a loss to divine the cause which had produced 
so lamentable an effect. I have already said, that a strong | 
affection for my mother was one of the most rooted prin- | 
ciples of my nature ; 
fibres of my heart; and a degree of bitterness, greater | 
than I had supposed it possible for any circumstance to 
have originated in my mind towards a human being, | 











unmerited restrained me, and checked the impulse which 


jinelined me to follow him. 


In a few minutes, which were passed by me in the 


jutmost anxicty, and appeared to my impatience pro- 
Her illness had at first excited much alarm, |longed to as many hours, he returned—« Mrs. Stafford | 


was asleep.” U nable to remain longer by myself in 
such an annoying state of suspense, I walked hi istily to- 
wi vised the staircase, extending my hand to Jennings as I} 
jpassed. ‘Tlic old man took it reverently, and would have 
a it to his lips, but, with a cordial pressure that be- 
|spoke my compunetion for having treated him with un- 
wonted hardhnoes, I released 
directed my steps to the apartment of my mother. 
silence, sull and solemn as that of death, reigned through- 
out the room; while the ha!f-closed shutters, and sha- 





light, contributed not a little to the gloom of the scene. 
I advanced to the foot of the bed, and gazed upon my 
mother. She was wrapped in slumber, but her sicep | 
seemed ever and anon disturbed; and the frequent con- | 


broken and unconnected. words, occasionally escaped her, 
announced that all was not at peace within. 
moments her favourite attendant Martha, who with Miss 


deprive me of my only parent. Finding it impossible to 
suppress my emotion, and warned by the impressive ges- 
tures of her attendants that the uncontrolled ebullition 
of my feelings might disturb and arouse her, I quitted 
the room as silently as I had entered it, but with a heavy 
heart. Miss Pyefinch followed, and in her way endea- 
voured to offer me consolation. Notwithstanding her 
eccentricity, and some other points in her character which 
might perhaps have been altcred to advantage, she was 
not a bad-hearted woman in the main; I verily believe 
she participated in the sorrow into which she beheld me 
plunged, and would have done any thing in her power 





The thought unavoidably occurred, 


it from his grasp, and | 


At 


dl 


\dowing curtains that admitted but a few faint rays of| 


to have alleviated it; but her endeavours were far bet- 
jter in the intent than execution, and at length I, not 
without difliculty, succeeded in persuading her to leave 
me to myself, after she had given me all the information 
in her power to communicate respecting the commence- 
ment of this alarming accession to my mother’s malady ; 
her information, however, amounted to little more than 
|I had previously gathered from the relation of the honest 
‘Jennings. 

| After more than half an hour, spent in a state, the 
| irksomeness of which may be easily imagined, I was fa- 
jvoured with a communication from Dr. Drench, who 
had arrived to visit his patient. The information he 
| gave me contributed not a little to reassure me, as he 
| said he found her much better than from her appearance 
at his last visit he had dared to anticipate. She had 
awakened from her slumber while he was in the room, 
and had evidently derived much benefit and refreshment 
from it; the fever, which had heretofore raged in her 
veins, had undergone a material reduction. Still he re- 
commended that the greatest caution should be observed 
to prevent any thing from reaching her which might at 
all tend to produce a return of the agitation which had 
before so sensibly affected her, and even advised that the 
circumstance of my having returned should, for the pre- 
sent at least, be kept from her knowledge ; to this ar- 
rangement, however, I positively refused to consent, and, 
finding that my perseverance (obstinacy, he called it) 
was not to be overcome, he at last yielded, though with 
a very bad grace, and a stipulation that, if it must be so, 
the communication should at all events be made by him- 
self, while the interview should terminate the moment 
he should pronounce it necessary. ‘l'o this proposal I 
unhesitatingly assented, and saw him depart to execute 
his self-imposed commission, with a much greater de- 
gree of satisfaction than afew short minutes since I had 
|thought it possible for me to experience. 

To do the worthy dispenser of chemicals and galeni- 
cals justice, he acquitted himself of his task with much 
ability, and was pleased to find, when he had imparted 
his news in a manner as little abrupt as might be, that 
| his patient seemed to derive much satisfaction from the 
|intelligene e, and even intimated a desire that I should 
ibe at once conducted to her presence. For the first time 
jin our lives my mother received me with a cold look and 
jan averted eye. I sensibly felt her displeasure, but re- 
frained from noticing it, lest the conversation, which my 
so doing would inevitably lead to, should transgress the 
younds prescribed by the doctor. Our interview, thus 
[restricted, was brief, and unsatisfactory to both parties ; 
|but before I quitted the room, as I affectionately kissed 
her cheek—a salute which she received, but condescend- 
jed not to return—I cou!d not forbear whispering that I 
shad no doubt of being able to convince her that my con- 
duct had been shamefully misrepresented, whenever she 
| should be sufficiently recovered to listen to my vindica- 








it was entwined with the very /trac ‘tion of her brow, as a deep-drawn sigh, or a few ition. Tears filled her eyes as she shook her head doubt- 


ingly, but I was delighted to find that she could not 


At such |refrain from giving the hand that had taken hers a half- 


ireluctant pressure, when Drench, who was narrowly 


now swelled my bosom against Lord Manningham, and | |Pyefinch watched her pillow on opposite sides, would watching us, suspecting that we were infringing upon 


almost rose to my lips in curses. 

That the letter, the perusal of which had thus affected 
my mother, was of his inditing, I could not entertain a| 
doubt. That it contained some tale—a tale so dreedfal | 
to a fond parent’s ear—of a loved son’s disgrace, was 
still less to be questioned; and as the events of the week 





jrise and look 


anxiously at her pale countenance, the | the terms on which he had allowed niy introduction to 


snowy hue of which was only invaded by a small spot the sick room, broke in abruptly, and put an end to the 


of vivid red that marked the centre of each cheek, and | 
exhibited to the view a hectic glow as dangerous as it | 
'was beautiful. 
answering glance; 


‘conference by hurrying me along with him down stairs. 
Impatient and anxious as I naturally was to ascertain 


But her affectionate gaze was met by no the specific nature of the faults laid to my charge, I was 
my mother still reposed, if repose |compelled for the present to repress my curiosity, as 


gone by, which Miss Stafford’s beauty had partly suc-|that could be called, when the restless and variable ex-| Mrs. Stafford had not communicated the contents of the 
ceeded in banishing from my mind, now rushed in irre-| pression of her features showed that her mind at least |Ictter she had received to any one, although, from the 


sistible strength upon my recollection, deeply as I felt 


was far from enjoying tranquillity. 


She was indeed | 


language which had unwittingly escaped her, no one en- 


the indignity I had sustained, a thousand times more}much altered since I had seen her last, and I trembled | tertained the slightest doubt that it contained some story 

deeply did I resent the sufferings inflicted by it upon my | with newly awakened apprehension as the idea took pos-|of my delinquency or disgrace. 

beloved parent. 
4d 


The good old Jennings, who observed 


session of me, that a short, a very short, period might 


She had never parted 
with it, but, as I learned on enquiry from Miss Kitty, it 
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still rested beneath her pillow, from which situation she 
had directed that it should not be removed. 

On the following morning I rose early, and heard with 
delight that she had passed a much more tranquil night than 
she had hitherto done since her seizure ; but my request 
to be admitted to see her was met by a decided negative 
from herself, until I should have perused a letter which 
she had commissioned Miss Pyefinch to deliver to me. 
The appearance of the packet, which was enclosed in a 
sealed envelope, and addressed to me in her own hand- 
writing, satisfied me that it contained the mischievous 
epistle which had occasioned her illness. [ was not mis- 
taken; the letter was, moreover, as I had rightly antici- 
pated, from Lord Manningham, and ran as follows :— 


« My dear sister,—It is with no common feelings that 
T address you upen a subject as painful to me as I know 
it will be distressing to yourself; nor is it without the 
greatest reluctance that I find myself compelled to in- 
flict upon a parent’s heart so severe a wound as that 
which cannot but be caused by the story of the dis- 
graceful conduct of a son, When I add that my own 
hopes are blighted, and the long cherished project near- 
est my heart is by the same conduct frustrated and de- 
stroyed, I need scarcely say that my grief and disap- 
pointment are scarcely inferior to your own. From that 
fatal moment when my Amelia became the sole object 
left on which I could bestow my parental affection, it 
was my most fervent wish that the son of my lamented 
Charles might be the instrument to bestow upon her that 
happiness which I would not allow myself to doubt he 
would be found worthy to share; and I had pictured to 
myself the pleasing prospect of witnessing their happi- 
ness, and growing old amidst the children of two beings 
the nearest and dearest to me in the world ; judge then 
of my disappointment, when I find myself compelled to 
renounce this first object of my hopes and prayers, while 
the painful conviction is forced upon me, that to secure 
the happiness of my-child I must seek in some other 
family for that worth, integrity, and honour, which I had 
fondly flattered myself I should have discovered in my 
own. 

« On my arrival in this country I addressed, as you 
cannot but remember, a letter to yourself, in which I 
candidly stated my wishes, and was highly gratified to 
find that yours so entirely coincided with them. If, on 
the subsequent visit of my nephew, I was not so much 
struck with the graces of his person as from your truly 
maternal description I had expected to be, mere personal 
advantages, though I would not be thought to undervalue 
them, weigh so little with me, that, had his mental quali- 
fications but stood the test, I could gladly have com- 
pounded for a much smaller share of external graces 
than a mother’s partiality would naturally invest him 
with. But this I lament to say has not been the case. 
At their first interview in Grosvenor Square, I perceived 
that my daughter and my nephew were by no means 
such absolute strangers to each other as I had imagined ; 
though I am fully persuaded that Amelia at least was 
not aware of their affinity, when chance threw them 
into each other’s company at one of the theatres. It 
was not without considerable surprise as well as displea- 
sure, I now learned that during the time which on my 
first arrival I had inevitably dedicated to the discharge of 
official duties, my daughter, weary of a solitude to which 
she was unaccustomed, and dotingly fond of music, had 
prevailed upon Wilkinson, whose fondness I verily be- 
lieve could deny her nothing, to take advantage of my 
unavoidable absence at the Colonial office, and to ac- 
eompany her to hear an oratorio incog. This mad- 
brained plan a sister of the latter, who resides somewhere 
about St. James’s, enabled her to execute, without even 
my servants suspecting that they had any thing in view 
beyond a visit to Mrs. Morgan. On this occasion, it 
seems, Amelia first encountered her cousin, who then 
received, as he asserted, so strong an impression as to be 
absolutely overwhelmed with joy, when, on calling to 
present your introductory letter, he discovered his un- 
known charmer in his cousin. Of the truth of this his 
statement, however, I could not help having my doubts, 
and was indeed soon convinced that, prior to his pre- 
senting himself at my house, he was perfectly aware of 
her identity with the lady he had so casually encounter- 
ed. This little piece of disingenuousness certainly did 


not tend to raise him in my estimation ; still, though far | 





from pleased with any part of the transaction, I saw no- 
thing absolutely wrong in the thoughtless frolic, and 
was more disposed to blame Wilkinson than any body 
else, as she ought to have known better than to indulge 
Amelia in such a freak. The second day of his arrival 
I had resolved to dedicate to the study of my young re- 
lative’s character, and, aware that the real disposition is 
usually most apt to exhibit itself in society, invited a 
few friends whose refined manners and enlightened con- 
versation were calculated to draw forth any hidden re- 
sources of intellect, natural or acquired, which diffidence 
in the probationer, or lack of opportunity from the ab- 
sence of mental collision, might suffer to remain con- 
cealed. Heartily did I repent the experiment, and deeply 
indeed did I blush for my protégé, on hearing him noisily 
and rudely interrupt every subject broached, by boister- 
ous and vulgar jokes, which increased in frequency and 
coarseness as the inebriety, into which he was fast 
plunging, became more conspicuous. My interference, 
when I was at last compelled to employ it, he seemed 
much inclined to set at defiance; and it was with diffi- 
culty that I could prevent his exhibiting himself in so 
disgraceful a condition to my daughter. I will not en- 
large upon the mortification I experienced at having it 
witnessed by my friends. The following morning—or 
rather noon, for till that hour did the effects of the or- 
gies of the preceding evening confine him to his cham- 
ber—I requested his attendance in my study, and remon- 
strating with him on his behaviour, forcibly perhaps, but, 
I trust, without harshness, I stated at the saine time most 
unequivocally my resolution never to bestow my daugh- 
ter on a drunkard. He apologised with a very bad grace, 
and with much more, as I thought, of sulienness than 
penitence, when I left him alone with Amelia, while I 
acquitted myself of an indispensable engagement. I 
will not, my dearest sister, unnecessarily aggravate your 
distress by dwelling on the faufts and follies which every 
succeeding hour developed during the whole of his short 
visit ; it will be sufficient to inform you, that rightly con- 
jecturing, as I imagine, from the disapprobation which I 
now strongly and repeatedly expressed of his conduct, 
that my intentions in his favour had undergone material 
alteration, he endeavoured to ascertain whether Amelia 
might not prove more accessible, and not only strove to 
prevail on her to consent to an elopement, but on her in- 
dignant refusal, actually formed a plan, as silly in con- 
ception as atrocious in design, for carrying her off to 
Scotland, with or without her inclination” 

I had read thus far in my uncle’s long epistle, with 
much such sensations as a man experiences when, half- 
awakened from a confused and heterogeneous dream, he 
feels his faculties bewildered with the strange images yet 
before his eyes, and is scarcely conscious even of his own 
identity: but if thus far the letter were calculated to 
amaze and confound, the remainder was even still more 
inexplicable. Lord Manningham proceeded thus: 

“In pursuance of this ridiculous scheme, he induced 
her to accompany him for a short drive in a curricle 
which I had placed at his disposal, attended only by a 
single groom newly taken into my service; this man he 
had, for pecuniary considerations no doubt, contrived to 
attach to his interests. ‘They took the North road, but 
it was not till some time after they had surmounted 
Highgate hill that my daughter entertained any suspi- 
cion of his intention. His declining to comply with her 
request that he would return, and the sudden absence of 
the servant who, on some trivial pretence, had ridden 
forward, now first insinuated into her mind an appre- 
hension of treachery. By no means intimidated, how- 
ever, and finding all resistance for the present useless, 
she remained perfectly passive, and quietly listened to 
the strange farrago of nonsense with which her com- 
panion now thought proper to entertain her. His vows 
and protestations, &c. were couched in the highest style 
of the mock heroic; he attributed his conduct to the 





overwhelming force of his affection, and his despair of 


securing my consent to their immediate union, adding 
that the violence of his passion would brook no long de- 
lay, and expressing his confidence that, their marriage 
once completed, my forgiveness of this rash step would 
be the almost immediate consequence. With these and 
similar rhapsodies, alternately threatening and entreat- 
ing, he conveyed her as far as St. Albans, where at the 


‘inn door she perceived James. the servant who had pre- 


ceded them, in conversation with a couple of post-boys, 





who stood ready to mount their horses, four of which 
were harnessed to a hack chaise. Mr. Stafford assisted 
my Amelia to alight, and was preparing to accompany 
her into the house, when his intention was apparently 
altered by some communication which his worthy coad- 
jutor whispered in his ear, and he led the way directly 
to the chaise, the door of which he in an authoritative 
tone commanded the drivers to open. But secret as 
James’s hint was intended to be, a sound most grateful 
to her ear had caught the attention of Amelia, and the 
words “Captain Fortescue in the house,” distinetly 
heard, in spite of the lowered voice in which they were 
pronounced, decided her mode of proceeding. Suddenly 
disengaging her arm from that of her would-be bride- 
groom, she darted into the passage, calling aloud on the 
name of him who would, as she well knew, prove both 
an efficient and respectable protector. Her appeal was 
not unheard; a door opened, and the dear friend who, 
but for an event too mournful for me to do more than 
allude to, would have been connected with us by the 
closest ties, sprang forward to save the sister of her who, 
even in her grave, still maintains an undivided empire 
over him. It is needless to say, that the protection 
Amelia claimed from one of her oldest favourites was 
unhesitatingly granted, and that Fortescue hastened out 
to confront the author of this ridiculous abduction, but 
the latter had no doubt witnessed the recognition, and, 
finding the game was up, disappeared with his rascally 
abettor in the chaise they had destined for a different 
purpose. When my friend reached the street, the vehi- 
cle was nearly out of sight on the road back to London. 
Amelia’s nerves are fortunately pretty strong; though 
astonished at the folly, and vexed at the persevering ef- 
frontery of her cousin in this precious scheme, she had 
never for one instant entertained any alarm, nor doubted 
its ultimate failure ; any little hurry of spirits, there- 
fore, she might experience, ought perhaps to be attributed 
as much to her unexpected meeting with Eustace as te 
the strange occurrence which produced their rencontre. 
Such, at least, she assures me, is the case, and adds, that 
her forced march had by no means spoiled her appetite, 
so that, after partaking of a pretty substantial luncheon 
while my horses were taking their bait, she accompanied 
Fortescue back in the abandoned curricle. Fortunately 
I had been detained unusually late at a diplomatic meet 
ing, and the anxiety I underwent on my return home, at 
discovering Amelia’s absence, was of no long duration. 
Neither of the actors in this blessed stratagem have as 
yet thought proper to make their appearance here, nor 
do I think it likely that they will, as James’s clothes, &e. 
have, I find, been for some days past removed from the 
house, a fact which convinces me that the plan was not 
adopted hastily, or without reflection. Indeed, from part 
of a conversation I had overheard between them as I 
entered Mr. Stafford’s room on the morning after his de- 
bauch, I feel satisfied that your son had, at a very early 
period, meditated the securing himself an interest among 
the domestics; the door, on that oecasion, was ajar, and 
as I approached, I had distinctly heard him offering mo- 
ney to the servant in attendance on him, whom I now 
recollect to have been this very James, though what his 
object was I could not then distinguish. The impression 
upon my mind at the time was, that he was endeavour- 
ing to purchase silence as to the extent of his intoxica- 
tion; I now think differently, and am persuaded that he 
was even then tampering with his fidelity, in the hope 
of securing so trustworthy an aide-de-camp. This, my 
dearest sister, is the unpleasant intelligence I have been 
compelled to communicate; and I trust that in relin- 
quishing, as I now reluctantly do, all hope of a still 
nearer connection being formed between us, you will do 
me the justice to believe, that necessity alone dictates 
my resolution, and prevents my risking the temporal, 
perhaps the eternal, interests of my only child, upon the 
precarious tenure of the aflection of a young man, who, 
if, as I would hope may be the case, his heart be not ut- 
terly depraved, is yet so loose and unsettled in his prin- 
ciples, as to render futile all hopes of his alliance being 
conducive to the happiness of either party. As the son 
of my dear Charles, and the future—I much fear, un- 
worthy—representative of the family, should he hereaf- 
ter become convinced of his errors, and, as added years 
bring added wisdom, endeavour to retrace his footsteps 
in the deplorable path which he seems to be now tread- 
ing, my countenance, influence, and purse, shall not be 
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wanting to forward his views, and to secure him a re- 
ception in society befitting his birth, and the rank he 
may be destined to fill; as a son-in-law I never can re- 
ceive him. I will not add to the length of a letter, alrea- 
dy so prolix, by any farther expressions of regret for the 
line of conduct I am compelled to adopt, nor outrage 
your maternal feelings by attempting to offer a consola- 
tion, which time, and the amended manners of your son, 
can alone bestow. Your heart, I doubt not, will be 
wrung by this narrative; believe me, mine is scarcely 
less so. Judge of my feelings by your own. 

«“T enclose a ring which Mr. Stafford forced upon my 
daughter’s finger during his courtship—if such it may 
be called—and which, as he informed her, contains a 
lock of his own hair. Adieu, my dear sister, and, deeply 
as I may lament this unfortunate termination to our mu- 
tual hopes, believe that I shall ever entertain towards 
yourself the strongest sentiments of sympathy and re- 
gard, and continue to be your affectionate brother, 

«“ MANNINGHAM.” 


Some time elapsed after the perusal of this extraordi- 
nary letter, ere I could arrange my ideas sufficiently to 
form any thing like an opinion upon its contents, I al- 
most doubted if I were awake, the whole affair seemed 
so like an unpleasant dream. Had I indeed been guilty 
of the absurd and ridiculous conduct imputed to me! 
Reason and reflection told me the contrary. Was the 
whole story then an invention of Lord Manningham ? 
His rank, his character, his well-known probity and ho- 
nour, forbade the supposition. Had he been imposed 
upon by some rascally swindler, assuming my name to 
defraud him of his daughter and her rich inheritance ? 
It was difficult to believe that human audacity could soar 
to such a pitch, and yet this seemed the only rational so- 
lution to the mysteries which beset me on all sides. 
The recollection of my mother’s letter too, of that letter 
so unaccountably lost and never recovered, seemed to 
give a colour to this mode of accounting for the occur- 
rences said to have taken place; and a thousand times 
did I curse my own carelessness, which alone could have 
put it in the power of any individual, however crafty, to 
carry on so impudent an imposition. The more I re- 
volved the matter in my mind, after reading the letter 
carefully over again, the more convinced I became that 
this was indeed the fact, and my thoughts naturally be- 
gan to turn on the perpetrator. Who could he be? 
Some one well versed in our family history, beyond all 
question, or he would at once have stood detected ; then, 
too, the circumstance of his having been at the oratorio 
Nicholas !—it was, it could be no other than that in- 
fernal Nicholas who had played me this abominable 
prank. His well-known propensity to mischief, the com- 
parative ease with which he might have succeeded in 
purloining my credentials, the confidence I had reposed 
in him as to my object in returning to London, all com- 
bined to fix him as the author of another of his « jolly 
good hoaxes.” But then again thero were difficulties, 
and those, too, apparently insurmountable, in the way of 
considering him as my pseudo-representative ; one, of no 
ordinary magnitude, had that very morning made its ap- 
pearance in the shape of a letter from Sir Oliver Bull- 
winkle. In it the baronet informed us, that on his ar- 
rival at Oxford he had found his son slowly recovering 
from a fit of illness, which precluded the possibility of 
his having been in London on the evening he had sus- 
pected, and declared, that he would never trust to the 
evidence of his own eyes again. He mentioned his in- 
tention of delaying his return for a few days longer on 
Nicholas’s account, as he meant to bring him down with 
him to the Hall, as soon as he should be able to stand the 
journey ; he said, too, that he should call on Lord Man- 
ningham in his way. This letter, which was almost as 
long, though not quite so pithy, as the viscount’s, had 
manifestly cost Sir Oliver no trifling pains in the manu- 
facturing ; it was addressed to my mother, and contained 
the whole of his eventful history from the period of his 
quitting Underdown ; but as Drench had strongly insisted 
on the necessity of keepjgg his patient perfectly undis- 
turbed, I had taken arty which I knew she would 
pardon, and broken open the well-known “ fetter-locks ”’ 
which identified her correspondent. My first impression 
was to write to my noble uncle immediately, but, on 
more mature reflection, as Sir Oliver and Nicholas were 
so soon to be at Underdown, I determined to delay my 





communication until I should be able to ascertain whe- 
ther my hopeful cousin was or was not the happy con- 
triver of this precious piece of knavery. Nor did I faney 
that it would be a very hard task to put this beyond dis- 
pute, when once the object of my suspicions should fa- 
your me with an interview. 

While I was yet balancing the pros and cons of the 
measure, another billet was put into my hands by Jen- 
nings, signed “ Edward Maberly, Captain * * * regi- 
ment,” requesting an interview, that he might acquit 
himself of a commission of some delicacy, with which he 
was charged by a brother officer. Wondering what on 
earth Captain Maberly, whose name I merely knew as 
that of a young officer in a corps quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood, could possibly have in common with myself, 
the thought suddenly occurred to me that his business 
might relate to my eccentric fellow-traveller, about whom 
I had felt so strong an interest, till he and his concerns 
were totally driven out of my head by the succession of 
unpleasant surprises I had since experienced. Of course 
I gave directions that the “ gallant officer,” as the phrase 
goes, should be admitted immediately. 

The captain, a gentlemanly, soldier-like man, whose 
air and manner evinced that he moved in the best society, 
while a scarcely perceptible touch of “the brogue,” be- 
trayed that he had drawn his first breath in the sister 
island, was ushered into the room, and received my com- 
pliment with the unembarrassed ease of a man of the 
world. Jennings, who, as I fancied, surveyed the stranger 
with looks that betokened more of curiosity than he was 
in the habit of displaying, placed chairs and withdrew, 
when my unexpected visiter proceeded to open his com- 
mission. 

This was, he informed me, to place in my hand a let- 
ter from his friend Captain Fortescue of the * * Dra- 
goons, who felt himself compelled to call upon me for an 
explanation of my conduct towards a young lady of rank, 
with whose family he was intimately connected, and an- 
nounced himself as deputed by his aforesaid friend, to 
arrange with any friend of mine the time and place of 
meeting. Having delivered himself to this effect, the 
captain quietly proffered me the billet alluded to, and, 
retiring to the other side of the room, amused himself by 
reconnoitring through his eyeglass a Dutch Fair, by Te- 
niers, that hung against the wall, leaving me at full lei- 
sure to peruse the agreeable despatch of which he was 
the bearer. 


“ Srr,—It is with painful reluctance that I yield to the 
dictates of an imperious and irresistible necessity, which 
forces me to the performance of a task the most revolting 
to my nature. An interview of the kind I am compelled 
to demand of you, is at all times a matter to be depreca- 
ted, and is rendered doubly distressing when, in seeking 
it, I feel that I am repaying benefit with injury, by aiming 
at a life which has been risked to preserve my own. A 
miserable destiny, however, which Iam unable to con- 
trol, will have it so, and forces me to be ungrateful rather 
than perjured. Be assured, sir, no merely human power 
could have swayed me to the performance of an act 
which I detest ; but fate wills it, and I bow to the decree. 
My friend, who honours me by conveying this to your 
hands, is fully authorised to make every arrangement re- 
quisite ; and I have only to add, that the earlier the hour 
may be that suits your convenience, the more desirable 
it will be to 

«“ Eusrace Fortescue. 


«©, Stafford, Esq. &e. &e.” 


“ Mighty civil upon my word!” I half uttered to my- 
self, as I refolded the note; then, in a louder tone, “ A 
most singular invitation indeed !—Pray, sir, is your friend 
mad ?”” 

«“ What, sir, can possibly induce you to doubt his sani- 
ty?” returned “my gallant friend,” moving away from 
the picture, and planting himself vis-a-vis to me, while 
his heightened complexion evinced the offence he took at 
my interrogatory. 

“Simply, sir,” replied I, « because I cannot conceive 
that any man in his senses would think of sending such 
a letter as this which I hold in my hand to a man who 
knows no more of him than of Harry the Eighth, nor has 
ever so much as seen him in the course of his life. He 
talks of benefits which I never can have conferred, and 





regrets being obliged to seek the life of one who has never 


given the slightest cause of offence, either to the lady you 
have alluded to, or to himself.” 

“ These are matters of which I am no judge, sir,” said 
Maberly coldly, “nor do I pretend to explain what the 
motives may be which, as he says, compel Captain For- 
tescue to adopt the line of conduct he is pursuing. I 
have no doubt of their sufliciency, nor do I question 
either the soundness of his intellect, or his honour.” 

“ But, sir,” returned I, heartily provoked at the turn 
this affair seemed likely to take, “ if your principal indeed 
seeks redress for any insult offered to Miss Stafford, I am 
not the person to whom he should apply.” 

“T believe I am addressing Mr. Charles Stafford !” 
was his reply, accompanied with a look of mingled doubt 
and surprise. 

“ Undoubtedly you are, sir, but Charles Stafford is as 
incapable of offering insult to a lady as Captain Fortes- 
cue or yourself,” 

“‘ With that, sir, I must repeat, I can have nothing to 
do; my business is simply to ascertain whether you will 
favour my friend with the meeting he desires—I am not 
here to discuss its propriety. I cannot help observing, 
however, that you do not appear altogether unacquainted 
with the lady whose cause he advocates, a lady- whose 
name certainly never passed my lips.” 

“That Miss Stafford has been protected by Captain 
Fortescue from a most audacious and unprincipled at- 
tempt, Iam unquestionably aware ; the only thing which 
I mean to deny is that I have been at all concerned in 
it.’ 

The features of Maberly assumed an expression of in- 
credulity, not unmixed with contempt for what he plain- 
ly considered the pusillanimity of my conduct, in deny- 
ing all participation in a transaction, now that it was no 
longer likely to pass unquestioned. There was no misun- 
derstanding the meaning which his eye conveyed, and I 
continued with the indignation to which its glance gave 
birth—“ Thus far, Captain Maberly, I have spoken to 
vindicate myself against unfounded aspersion ; if you at- 
tribute my so doing to any other motive than that which 
I have avowed, you are widely mistaken. The tongue, 
however, is not the only weapon with which I am pre- 
pared to defend my reputation when attacked, and you 
may inform your principal that, if he considers this de- 
claration insufficient, I have not the slightest reluctance 
to grant him the meeting he requires, when and wherever 
he pleases.” 

“ When a difference of this kind exists,” returned my 
companion, “the sooner it is adjusted the better for all 
parties. ‘To-morrow morning, therefore, if you have no 
objection, my friend will expect the favour of your com- 
pany, at seven, near the ruined chapel in the next parish ; 
the situation is a retired one, and little liable to interrup- 
tion.” 

“ Rely on my punctuality, Captain Maberly.” 

“ Mr. Charles Stafford, your most obadient !”’ he re- 
plied, resuming his hat, and putting on his gloves with 
the air of a man taking leave after a visit of ceremo- 
ny; then, with a slight bend, which seemed to intimate 
that my acceptance of his proposal had somewhat re- 
deemed me in his opinion, he moved towards the door. 
Trang the bell, and attended him to the hall, where we 
separated, he to acquaint his principal with the result of 
his embassy, I to make such arrangements as the time 
would admit of for meeting my unknown antagonist in 
the field, and to execute some other measures which the 
uncertainty of the coming event rendered it advisable for 
me to set about forthwith. 

To procure the assistance of a friend, who might ac- 
company me to the scene of action, and officiate as my 
second, was become indispensable. This, therefore, was 
my first care. I could have wished that Allanby, on 
whose honour and friendship I placed the greatest reli- 
ance, might have been the person, but this was out of the 
question ; the distance was too great to admit of my ap- 
plying to him; he was still, as I believed, in London, and 
the shortness of the time which must elapse before the 
decision of our quarrel precluded the possibility of a com- 
munication being made to him with any chance of suc- 
cess. I therefore turned my thoughts towards the neigh- 
bouring garrison, with many of the officers belonging to 
which I was on sufficient terms of intimacy to warrant a 
request that they would do me the favour to see me shot 
properly. ‘The very first man to whom I applied, a 





young lieutenant who had been in the habit of accompa- 
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nying me on shooting parties of a different description in 
the course of the preceding winter, willingly undertook 
the task ; and this, the first object of my solicitude, being 
provided for, I had leisure to turn my attention to matters 
of scarcely less importance. 

To write to my mother—the last communication she 
might ever receive from a son, whom, even when she be- 
lieved him to be stigmatized and branded with justly de- 
served opprobrium and dishonour, she yet found it im- 
possible to banish from her affections! The task was 
indeed a severe one; a thousand conflicting emotions 
warred in my bosom, and rendered me scarcely capable 
of carrying it into execution ; my letter was however at 
length finished, and contained, of course, an absolute dis- 
avowal, on my part, of the whole of the conduct im- 
puted to me by Lord Manningham, the full persuasion I 
felt that my name had been assumed for the most infa- 
mous of purposes, together with a detail of such facts 
as, in the event of my not surviving the approaching 
contest, might tend to elucidate the mystery, and rescue 
my memory from the discredit which might otherwise 
attach to it, should I fa!l a victim to the artifices of an 
impostor, and to what, an internal voice began to whis- 
per, was a mistaken sense of honour. 

That my letter contained also assurances of the warm- 
est love and affection, I need hardly say; the remem- 
brance of all my mother’s fondness, her more than 
maternal kindness from my earliest infancy—the reflec- 
tion that the step I was about to take might deprive her, 
at once and for ever, of the only solace of her declining 
years, the only hope of her widowed heart—that my fall- 
ing in the encounter would teo surely shake out with an 
unhallowed hand the few remaining sands that yet lin- 
gered in Time’s failing hour-glass, and “ bring down her 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave”—all conspired to 
unman me, and shook for a moment the resolution I had 
formed of meeting my incomprehensible antagonist. 
Not that I was altogether free from some rather unplea- 
sant sensations more purely selfish, when I considered 
the situation in which a few short hours might place 
me, and the more than questionable proposition how far 
I might be justified, in thus exposing my own life and 
aiming at that of another, before that Almighty Being, 
whose denunciations against the crime of murder I could 
not shut out from my memory. In vain did I encourage 
myself by the argument that, as the usages of civilised 
society extend the principle of self-defence from our per- 
sons to our reputation, I was as much authorised to pro- 
tect that which was dearer to me than life as to defend 
my life itself; a voice, stronger than that of the world, 
told me I was wrong. The awakening tones of con- 
science, which I would fain have silenced had it been in 
my power, warned me of the fallacy of my reasoning, 
and thundered in my ear, “Thou shalt not kill.” Pride, 
that sin by which fell the angels, and a false shame, the 
dread of what the world would say, still drove me on to 
disregard its faithful admonitions, and crushed the nascent 
intention of even yet avoiding to dip my hand in blood, 
while it presented to my view myself a mark for scorn 
“to point its slow and moving finger at,” a wretched 
object loaded with the contempt and derision of all who 
knew me. No! it was too late! The die was thrown, 
and I must stand the hazard of the cast. With burning 
temples, and an aching heart, I retired to my room with- 
out daring to trust myself again in my mother’s pre- 
sence, and, throwing myself on the bed, endeavoured to 
lose in the forgetfulness of slumber the hours which 
must revolve before that in which Armitage had appoint- 
ed to be with me. 

Sleep, however, which I had hitherto rarely courted 
in vain, refused to visit my eyelids with her tranquillising 
influence, and the gray tints of twilight, fast flying be- 
fore a sun that rose in unclouded majesty, saw me press- 
ing my disordered pillow in feverish restlessness. I got 
up and unclosed the window; the fragrance of morn- 
ing—of the last morning on which I might ever mhale 
it—revived me; I resolved to seek, in the open air, and 
in activity, that refuge from my own thoughts denied 
me in the more confined atmosphere and retirement of 
my chamber. Hastily arranging my dress, I placed on 
the toilet the letter I had addressed to my mother, and, 
forcibly smothering a pang which seized me as the ac- 


tion recalled her image to my mind, descended slowly | 
and cautiously a back staircase which communicated 


with the offices, and through them with the park. 


My 


purpose was effected without disturbing any of the in- 
mates of the mansion, who, buried in sleep, dreamed 
not of the unholy errand on which I stole, like a thief, 
from the habitation of my fathers. 

As I turned an angle of the building, the windows of 
my mother’s apartment caught my eye. The brilliancy 
of the morning sunbeams, which fell full upon them, 
rendered scarce observable the faint flickerings of the 
watch-light within, the gleamings of which, now weak, 
now bursting into momentary brightness, seemed to an- 
nounce that it was fast sinking in the socket, soon to 





‘|person of my fellow-passenger on the mail, whom I had 


expire and be no more. “ And such,” whispered, “ may 
be the brief tenure of my own existence here! Oh, my 
mother, if indeed the irrevocable fiat has gone forth, may 
He who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’ support 
thee in the hour of trial, and, by the blessed hope of a 
future mecting, assuage the poignancy of thy grief for 
the'loss of one, who now invokes thy blessing, as he, 
from his inmost sqyl, implores a blessing upon thee!” 
A shadow passed across the room between the light and 
the curtains, and seemed to be approaching the window. 
Nothing doubting but that it was Martha, who remained 
in attendance on her mistress, and fearing to be seen at 
that early hour, I ended my apostrophe abruptly, and 
rushed into the obscurity of the neighbouring shrubs. 

A few moments’ exertion freed me from the thicket 

in which I had ensconced myself, and placed me in a 
path which, winding among their shady recesses in a 
circuitous direction, finally emerged near the end of the 
avenue that led from the Hall to the high-road. As I 
approached its termination, the appearance of Armitage, 
hastily advancing with a small mahogany case under his 
arm, told me that it was time to repair to the place of 
our appointment. I[ joined him immediately, and we 
proceeded forthwith towards the scene of rendezvous. 
As we walked along with quick undeviating footsteps, 
the good-natured lieutenant enquired more particularly 
into the cause of quarrel, hinting at the pleasure it 
would give him should the matter admit of such an ex- 
planation, as might allow the affair to be accommodated 
without prejudice to the feelings or character of cither 
party. This I felt to be impossible, but contented my- 
self with telling the worthy fellow that he was nearly as 
well acquainted with the real grounds of the dispute as 
myself; that I merely obeyed the summons of a gentle- 
man, who, as I verily believed, was visiting on my head 
the aggression of another; but that, as my endeavours 
to convince him of his mistake had been in vain, we 
must abide by the decision to which he thought it ne- 
cessary to appeal. This account increased the desire, 
which the lieutenant had from the first entertained, of 
terminating the business without bringing it to the issue 
of mortal arbitrament; and he entreated me to permit 
him, previously to any thing else taking place, to use his 
endeavours to procure an amicable adjustment of a dif- 
ference, which, after all, as he observed, had evidently 
originated in mistake. 
“It will be useless, Armitage,” I replied; “ neverthe- 
less, act as you think proper. I know you too well to 
fear that my honour will suffer in your hands; but, from 
the terms in which his invitation is couched, I am con- 
vinced my gentleman will not be satisfied without burn- 
ing a little gunpowder.” 

“Is he so determined an enemy? Pray, what sort of 
a person is your antagonist ?” 

“Upon my word, that is rather a puzzling question, 
as [am not sure that I ever set eyes upon him in my 
life. He holds a commission in the dragoons, and that 
is all I can tell you, being almost all I know of him my- 
self.” 

“Tt is altogether a very extraordinary affair,’ 
Armitage. “ You shall not fight, however, if I can pre- 
vent it; but stay, here is the old chapel, and yonder, if 
I mistake not, come our men.” 

He was right; a few seconds brought us together ; 
Captain Maberly and his friend advanced from an ad- 
joining field, the latter wrapped up in a large surtout, 


which he unfolded as we drew near, and revealed the 
} 


’ returned 


pulled out of the river two days before. I cannot say 





ithe possibility of it had more than once occurred to my 
lmind since Maberly’s visit, and the supposition had ac- 
quired additi6nal weight from some passages in his let- 
ter, which I found it otherwise difficult to comprehend ; 


that I was altogether unprepared for this recognition ; | 


{still I had some doubts on the subject, as I could scarcely 
i believe it possible that the most sanguinary of mankind 
would, whatever his primary intentions might have been, 
persist in raising his hand to deprive that man of life 
who had so recently preserved his own, and that too in 
a quarrel in which he could feel but little personal inte- 
rest—but little interest? A thought flashed upon my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning, and dissipated in an 
instant the reluctance I had hitherto felt to commence 
hostilities. Amelia Staflord--for her he had come to 
coutend, and her he was determined to possess, though 
the removal of so formidable an obstacle as myself, by 
any means, Was a necessary preliminary. She was the 
object of his, perhaps mercenary, attachment, whom he 
bad rescued from a plot contrived, in all probability, by 
himself, and which my death was indispensable to con- 
ceal from eventual detection! ‘This indeed presented a 
ready solution to the mystery; as the champion of her 
cause, and the avenger of her injuries, he would stand 
on a proud eminence, and challenge her love with a 
powerful, perhaps irresistible claim; while in my de- 
struction he would not only lay the foundation of his 
hopes, but obtain the removal of a rival, doubly danger- 
ous from the well-known wishes of her father in my 
favour, and the power I must inevitably possess of un- 
masking him to Lord Manningham, a single interview 
with whom might be sufficient to level with the dust the 
flimsy superstructure which his arts had raised. That 
the whole personation of myself, the clopement, and 
pretended rescue, were but parts of a systematie and 
villanous plot, of which my destruction was to furnish 
the dénowement, I no longer entertained a doubt, and 
the indignation this conviction gave rise to in my mind, 
operated so strongly upon me, that it was with the ut- 
most difficulty I could restrain my impatience, while our 
seconds were arranging the necessary preliminaries. I 
burned to chastise the villany I fancied I had detected, 
and to inflict a severe retribution for my defeated pre- 
tensions and vilified character. 

While Armitage and Maberly, who had retired a few 
paces apart, were preparing the weapons, and conferring 
on the business which had brought us together, Captain 
Fortescue remained at a short distance from me, leaning 
against a tree. His face was pale, almost livid, his air 
abstracted, and he appeared to be labouring under the 
deepest dejection. He had raised his hat to me when 
we first met, and seemed as if wishing to address me, 
but, enraged at his ingratitude and hypocrisy, I showed 
no corresponding inclination, and he accordingly re- 
nounced his intention, if indeed he had entertained it, 
His eyes were now fixed upon the ground, his arms 
folded across his breast, which heaved high at intervals, 
as if from the effect of some strong internal emotion. I 
turned from gazing on him to watch the motions of our 
two “friends”—so they call the people who load the 
pistols that are to blow your brains out—who were now 
deeply engaged in conversation. In a few moments 
Maberly quitted his companion, and, rejoining Fortescue, 
made a communication to him; a short but animated 
discussion took place between them, at the close of which 
Maberly returned to my “ friend,” who, after listening to 
him for a few moments, stepped up to me and informed 
me that he was the bearer of a proposal from Captain 
Fortescue, who, from the great reluctance which he felt 
to proceed against one from whom he had recently re- 
ceived so great an obligation, was prepared, he said, to 
drop the dispute, and consent to sink the past in obli- 
vion, provided I would offer such an apology to Miss 
Stafford as he should fee! warranted in recommending 
her to accept. 

“Tell Captain Fertescue,” I exclaimed, half-choked 
jwith passion, “that the most ample concessions he 
lcould ofler me would now be insuflicient to appease the 
| sense of injury which I feel, or avert the vengeance I 


am determined to exact. Let him take his ground!” 


Armitage retired in silence, and proceeded to measure 
jout twelve paces, at either extremity of which my an- 
|tagonist and myself took our stations; the weapons 
jwere delivered to us, and Maberly having given the 
signal by dropping his handkerehtef, each discharged his 
|pistol at the same instant. Fortescue’s aim was but too 
|eorrect 5 his ball struck me, and I fell; the blood flowed 
|copiously from my breast, and in a few moments I be- 
jcatuc totally insensible to all that was passing around me, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On recovering my senses, I found myself stretched 
upen a flock bed, in a neighbouring cottage to which | 
had been conveyed, and supported in the arms of Armi- 
tage, whose manly countenace expressed the joy he felt 
at seeing those eyes re-opening to the light of day which 
he had believed closed for ever. Drench, accompanied 
by an assistant, stood near, occupied in examining the 
wound, preparatory to an attempt he was about to make 
at extracting the ball, which, having entered the higher 
part of my right breast, had glanced against and broken 
the collar-bone, finally taking up its quarters in the upper 
part of the shoulder near the neck. The operation was 
long and paintul, and I more than once relapsed into a 
state similar to that from which I had so Jately emerged, 
before the doctor’s endeavours were crowned with suc- 
cess. ‘I'he bullet, however, was at length dislodged from 
its asylum, and made its appearance, together with a 
fragment of my waistcoat, which had very lovingly ac- 
companied it in its progress. Drench announced his 
prize in a tone which betokened the satisfaction he felt 
at its extraction, adding that, notwithstanding the great 
effusion of blood which had taken place, he saw at pre- 
sent no reason to apprehend any ultimate danger from 
the wound, though certainly a severe one, provided a 
strict attention to regimen, and to the medicines he 
should prescribe for the purpose of guarding against the 
access of fever, was rigidly observed. 

_ This opinion, most oracularly pronounced, seemed to 
give great satisfaction to somebody, though, so qualified, 
it amounted in effect to little more than that pronounced 
by Fielding’s model for all diplomatists— 


“Indeed, I cannot positively say, 
But, as near as [ can guess—I cannot tell.’ 


“Powers of Heaven! accept my thanks!” exclaimed 
a voice from an cbseure corner of the apartment, in the 
tones of which I had no difliculty in recognising those 
of Fortescue. A tattered curtain of the coarsest mate- 
rials, which hung at the side of my humble couch, had 
hitherto concealed him from my view. I made an effort 
to draw it aside, but the pain occasioned by the motion 
compelled me to desist. ‘The friendly lieutenant, whose 
attentions had been unremitting, saw my purpose, and 
accomplished it. My eve rested upon my late antago- 
nist, who, perceiving that I was aware of his presence, 
advanced slowly, and placed himself at the foot of the 
bed. As I marked the agony depictured on his counte- 
nance, a doubt as to the truth of my late suspicions 
sprang up in my mind, and I could not help confessing 
to myself that his agitation bore every sign of being the 
genuine emanation of his heart. If it were assumed, 
and mercly the fictitious display of a concern foreign to 
his feelings, he must be indeed the prince of hypocrites ; 
yet, supposing it real, how could I reconcile its existence 
with the line of conduct he had pursued ? 

While [ hesitated, his eye sunk under the steadfast 
gaze of mine, and, uttering a deep sigh, he walked round 
the bed until he reached my pillow, when, bending over 
me, he took my hand. 

“ Stafford !” he exclaimed in a voice of almost awful 
solemnity, “ how deeply I lament the issue of this aflair, 
no one, but the unseen Being whose behests I have 
obeyed, can truly witness. Could you but see my heart, 
you would confess that your situation is Paradise com- 
pared with mine, and you would look on me with pity 
rather than resentment. Heaven alone knows how fer- 
vently [ have prayed to be spared this deed, and, even at 
the risk of my soul’s happiness, would I have avoided 
it, could you have been prevailed upon ¢o make the only 
atonement in your power.” 

I cannot describe the disgust I felt at what { again be- 
gan to consider the cool impudence of this declaration. |: 
“Cease, Captain Fortescue,” I replied, “ your hypocrit- 
ical condolements on an evil of your own creating, nor 
add insult to injury. You have played your part hitherto 
triumphantly, but be net too secure; the time will come, 
I doubt not, when I shall be able to unmask your mo- 
tives, as well as those of the villain who has assumed 
my name to perpetrate an act, which you still persist in 
charging upon me. A single interview with Lord Man- 
ningham vill suffice to overthrow your machinations, 


and te convince him, by the evidence of his own eyes, 
of the imposition which has been practised upon him.4 


Leave me, sir; I neither need your affected sympathy, 





nor desire your presence.” 

The earnestness of my manner appeared to make an 
impression upon him; once again he raised his penetra. | 
ting eye to mine, as he repeated, in an under tone, the 
word “ Imposition,” and seemed as he would read my 
very soul,—* Imposition!” he continued, with an in- 
credulous but melancholy movement of the head—« Oh, 
that it were possible ! but it cannot be—Lord Manning-| 








bouring town, soon after arrived; into it I was, with 
some little difficulty, lifted, and, accompanied by Drench 
and Armitage, who refused to quit me while his atten- 
tions could be serviceable, I was conveyed at an easy pace 
to the Hall. As we slowly rolled along, my thoughts 
once more reverted from the strange scene which had just 
passed, to the situation of my mother. I recollected 
with much uneasiness the letter which I had left for her 
in my chamber, and trembled with apprehension lest it 





ham and his lovely daughter could neither be themselv es| should have been discovered and delivered. If so, what 
deceived, nor would they practise such a deception upon| severe, and, as I_ now trusted, unnecessary pangs might 
me.” I not have caused her! nay, who could tell how far she 
“ Of the latter I am very well satisfied,” retorted I, might have been affected? I might be her murderer! In 
“but that they have themse Ives been grossly, infamously, | spite of the prohibitions of the doctor, who enjoined me 
deceived, I re-assert. ‘That you, sir, have laboured under’ silence, I could not forbear giving vent to my feelings, 
a similar delusion I by no means take upon me to main-| and expressed my alarm, with an earnest Tequest that 
tain; and, but that I believe the information to be, as far! the driver might be directed to accelerate his pace, in the 
as you are concerned, unnecessary, I would repeat, that| hope of preventing so fatal a catastrophe. This, how- 
with Lord Manningham I have never yet exchanged a ‘ever, Drench positively refused to accede to, endeavour- 
single syllable.” | ing to dissipate the uneasiness I felt by reminding me 
«“ Gracious Heaven! what would you insinuate !—Is/ that it was yet scarce eight o’clock, and of the utter im- 
it—can it be possible that there may have been an error!) probability that any communication would have been 
—If so, what then am I?—But no! It is not possible—) made to the invalid at so early an hour, even admitting, 
Lord Manningham himself assured me”’ |what was very unlikely, that the letter had yet been 
«That a scoundrel,” interrupted I, staggered in my/ found by the servants. Happily his prognostics were 
opinion by his manner, “had introduced himself into verified by the event. My very absence had not been 
his house, and had endeavoured to carry off his daugh-| noticed, nor had any one entered my room since I quitted 
ter; but Lord Manningham could not know that his| it. The chaise was directed round to a back entrance, 
nephew’s carelessness, in suffering a letter to be pur-| and I was carried to my chamber, in a different part of 
loined from him, afforded an easy opportunity to the) the building from that occupied by Mrs. Stafford, without 
thief, or his confederates, of paling on him a fictitious) the slightest bustle or disturbance. Poor old Jennings, 
relation, and of nearly making his Amelia the prey of a| with sorrow legibly depicted in his venerable counte- 
swindler.” nance, as the ready tear stood in his eye, undertook to 
Never shall I forget the expression of Fortescue’s coun-| officiate as head nurse; while Drench assumed the deli- 
tenance as I finished ; surprise, distrust, and horror seem-! cate and difficult task of breaking to my mother, as gen- 
ed contending within him for the mastery. “ What am|tly as he could, the event which it was impossible to 
I to believe?” cried he at length, but in a voice faltering | keep from her knowledge, and also of recounting to her 
and scarcely articulate, then changing at once to deep! the whole history of my proceedings in London, together 
sepulchral hoarseness, while his+figure seemed to dilate} with the raseally trick played me there, of all which I 
to more than its usual magnitude ; “ Mr, Stafford,” he} now felt obliged to make the worthy son of Hippocrates 
continued, “ answer me, | conjure you, as a gentleman | my wondering confidant. As to my suspicions concern- 
and a man of honour; and, as you hope fer happiness) ing the principal actor in the farce which had like to 
in this world and the next, answer truly! Are you not) have had so tragical a dénouement, those [ kept closely 
the man, who, after meeting Miss Stafford at the theatre,| concealed, for the present, in my own bosom. Of this 
introduced yourself to her father as his nephew, and| arduous commission the little doctor acquitted himself 
eventually carried off the young lady to St. Albans?” | with a degree of skill and caution which deserved the 
“fam not, so help me Heaven! That I saw Amelia| highest praise. My mother was indeed sensibly affected 
at the theatre is true, but I was at that time ignorant of| at the intelligence of my mishap, but, when he coupled 
her name; I saw her once afterwards descend from a car-| with it the satisfactory information, that, provided com- 
riage at lier father’s door, but neither then, nor on any | mon care was observed, nothing more serious than a tem- 
other occasion, previous or subsequent, did I exchange} porary confinement was to be apprehended, the assur- 
one syllable with her. Unless the gentleman, who at| ance of that fact, and his story, so completely exonerat- 
that time accompanied her, be her father, I have never|ing me from the charges brought against me, tended 
seen Lord Manningham in my life !’”’ | most happily to compose, rather than excite, her mind; 
Vhe exertion I used in uttering these words was too! and, however mixed her sensations might be, those of a 
much for me, and I sunk back, exhausted, on the pillow.| pleasurable nature evidently gained the preponderance. 
Drench immediately interfered, blaming himself for hav-; Indeed the anxious desire she now felt to see and con- 
ing permitted the conversation to continue so long i in my | sole me so stimulated her to exertion, and to the shaking 
present condition. “Come, come, gentlemen,” cried 5 off the torpor which had benumbed her faculties, that I 

| 

| 

} 

| 








have no hesitation in declaring that the circumstance 
contributed, on the whole, not a little to the re-establish- 
ment of her health. At first her visits, under the regu- 
lation of Doctor Drench, were, like those of angels, 
“few and far between ;” but, as her strength improved, 
It was now that I, for the first time, perecived that| and the chances of fever on my side became less to be 
Fortescue also was wounded. His escape had been in-| apprehended, they increased both in frequency and dura- 
deed a narrow one, the bullet from my pistol having’ tion, till, at length, almost all her time was passed in my 
grazed his temple, the skin of which it had slightly razed. | apartment. 
The wound was, of course, trifling in the extreme, but! Some days had elapsed since the duel, and every thing, 
of that, and indeed of every thing else arcund him, he) in the language of the infirmary, was going on “ as well 
appeared to be now altogether unconscious. The prof-| as could be expected.” The broken bone had been set 
fered assistance of the surgeon he neither accepted nor| without difficulty, and, save that the hemorrhage had 
repulsed, but remained for some moments as in a state of; produced a considerable degree of weakness, which 
stupefaction, his eyes fixed upon iny face, with a vac sant! Drench’s water-gruel and barley broth (sorry substitutes 
stare, frightful to behold and almost impossible to de-| for the roast-beef dinners I had been in the habit of dis- 
seribe ; a filmy glassiness obscured their orbs, and gav ele ussing) did not altogether tend to correct, I was neither 
a ghastliness to their appearance, to be equaled only by; in bad health nor in low spirits, when, one evening, as 
that of the fabled Vampire. He remained as it were | the shadows were lengthening in the setting sun, the 
rooted to the floor for a few seconds, while Drench was | sound of a carriage, and an increasing bustle within 
describing the exceeding inconvenience which might | doors, announced the arrival of some personage of no 
have arisen “had there been a fracture of the parietal) common importance. This distingué 1 ventured, and 
bone,” then turned, and abruptly rushed frem the cot-, not without reason, to prophesy was Sir Oliver himself, 
age. | returned from his expedition ; and soon the sound of his 
A chaise, which a son of the peasant whose house we voice, issuing from the hall, and echoing up the great 
occupied hed been despatched to order from the neigh-. staircase, reflected great credit on my skill in divination, 


doctor, summoning up all his dignity and determination, 
“IT must have no more of this, or my patient will give me 
the slip after all; and you, sir,” he added, addressing 
himself to Fortescue, “ now this more serious matter is! 
disposed of, let us examine your hurt.” 
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Miss Pyefinch, who had accompanied my mother to 
take her tea in the apartment of the invalid, stepped out 
to inform herself of the cause of the unwonted bustle 
in the lower regions. She soon caine back with the in- 
formation that the baronet had arrived, accompanied by 
two gentlemen and a lady; and that, having earnestly 
eiquired after the state of my health, as well as that of 
N rs. Stafford, the whole party was now ensconced in the 
cedar parlour, where the presence of my mother was 
p2rticularly requested, “ provided she felt herself equal to 
the exertion.” 

It was a source of no little wonder to me how Sir 
Oliver had become acquainted with the events of the last 
week, as, being at the period such a bird of passage, no 
one had known exactly where to address a letter to him 
with any probable chance of its coming safely to hand, 
consequently none of the family had written to him on 
the subject; I could only conclude, therefore, that he 
had picked up the news of my rencontre from some gos- 
siping neighbour, as his post-chaise brought him through 
the town; but, on starting this supposition, Miss Kitty 
electrified me by replying, that, though she knew not 
where my uncle had gained his information, “ there was 
no post-chaise in the case, as the party had arrived in a 
handsome traveling barouche, with out-riders in rich 
liveries.” Eagerly did I enquire the colour of the lat- 
ter; the answer was, to my infinite joy, as I had fore- 
boded—*“ Green and Gold.”—Lord Manningham then 
was arrived, and the whole of this mysterious affair 
would now be sifted to the bottom. 

The hour subsequent to my mother’s quitting my 
apartment, which she did immediately on receiving Sir 
Oliver’s summons, was, I verily believe, one of the long- 
est ever passed by mortal man. I had not even the poor 
consolation of indulging my own conjectures in quiet, 
as my companion became now more than usually volu- 
ble in giving vent to her own surmises and remarks ; 
and, as she was not particularly happy in the brilliancy 
of the one, or the ingenuity of the others, I should at 
that moment have infinitely preferred the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of my own; this too the rather, as I had already 
commenced a curious speculation with regard to the 
identity ot “the lady,” whom my informant mentioned 
as constituting one of the partie quarrée in the “ hand- 
some traveling barouciie.” 

It is true Miss Pyefinch had been totally silent as to 
age and personal appearance of this traveller of the 
softer sex, and a feeling, which I did not stop to analyse, 
prevented my making any enquiries on the subject, but 
my heart whispered it could be no other than Amelia, 
the fair, unconscious cause of my late misadventure and 
present confinement. Always impatient of restraint, I 
now regretted it the more, inasmuch as it precluded the 
possibility of my at once satisfying myself whether 
these fond anticipations were correct. Nay, but that the 
deranged state of my toilet was altogether incompatible 
with the attempt, I much doubt whether my wound 
alone would have been a consideration sufficiently strong 
to have prevented my making a trial, at least, of the 
ability of my legs to support me to the cedar parlour. At 
length, to relieve my fidgety impatience, which had risen 
to such a height as to drive my fair entertainer into a 
monologue, the sound of some one approaching was 
heard from the gallery that led to my apartment. I had 
half raised myself from the sofa on which I was reclin- 
ing, in eager expectation of I hardly knew whom, when, 
as it drew nearer, the footstep was evidently that of a 
man: in a few seconds the door opened, and I fell back 
into my former position as I beheld—Fortescue ! 

My surprise at the sight of this very unexpected visi- 
ter, at first prevented my observing the very peculiar ex- 
pression his features had assumed. I could not, however, 
help at length remarking the singular and mournful 
wildness of his manner, as, drawing a chair in silence, 
he seated himself opposite the sofa, and fixed his full, 
dark, penetrating eyes upon me, with a glance of the 
keenest scrutiny. “It is, it must be so,” he at length 
exclaimed, his sudden and unlooked for appearance hav- 
ing too much disconcerted me to admit of my addressing 
him at the moment. “It must be so,—Mr, Stafford, I 
greatly fear—fear, did I say? hope would have been a 
more proper expression—that I have been greatly, dread- 
fully deceived, that I have been driven, goaded on, to the 
perpetration of an act, to you most unjustifiably inju- 


rious ; and, oh! how much more so to my own peace of|cliastise, Nevertheless, from his demeanour during the |and usages of the chivalrous 
” i 





mind !—And yet, if so it be, what am I to think? Is 
this hand never to be free from the stain of blood? Must 
I again” His lip quivered, and, as he covered his 
eyes with his hand, I could perceive his whole frame 
strongly agitated by some internal emotion. 

«“ Mr. Fortescue,” I replied, “ your conduct and ex- 
pressions through the whole of this business have been 
such as I profess not to be able either to explain or com- 
prehend ; but if the latter, as I presume may be the case, 
allude to an imposition which, I am half inclined to think, 
has been practised upon you, know, sir, that Lord Man- 
ningham is now in the house, from whom I shall, I 
doubt not, receive ample justice, and whose testimony 
will at once prove the little foundation that has existed 
for those calumnies which have been fastened upon me. 
As to any ulterior proceedings, you will use your plea- 
sure. I never did, and never shall, shrink from vindi- 
cating my reputation in any way you, or any other 
person may think proper to require.” 

“Oh, Stafford,” rejoined my singular companion, 
“how much do you mistake the nature of my feelings 





towards you! If my heart bled when I thought myself 


forced by an irresistible command to point my weapon at 
the breast of him whom I would gladly have taken to 
my own, what must it now do when I perceive that he, 


my preserver, was guiltless of the act which, even if 


committed by him, would but too surely have failed in 
justifying me to myself for the deed. Lord Manning- 
ham is indeed here—here, beyond all question, to con- 
vict me of the blackest ingratitude, and to plunge me 
once more into that ocean of uncertainty and impending 
crime from which I hoped that I had at length escaped.” 

Thus saying, he wrung my hand with a pressure al- 
most amounting to violence, while a cold shuddering 
showed the strength of the convulsive affection which 
shook his whole body. 

“Strange, incomprehensible man!” I exclaimed ; 
“against whom, then, is this impending crime to be di- 
rected ? or who is that powerful and remorseless instiga- 
tor, whose sanguinary behests you find it so impossible 
to disobey, even when they go to the diabolical extent of 
depriving a fellow-creature of life? Who is this fiend? 
Is it, can it be possible, that Lord Manningham” 

«Oh, no! no, no! Lord Manningham is as innocent 
of the knowledge as———-But we are interrupted—no 
more of this. You shall one day know the story—the 
brief, yet miserable story, of the unhappy being before 
you; and then you will pity,—yes, Stafford, you must 
pity, though you may not forgive me. They are here.” 

He rose as he uttered these last words; and, relin- 
quishing the hand which he had hitherto retained, walked 
to the window, while the opening door exhibited to my 
view the figure of Sir Oliver Bullwinkle, ushering into 
the room the well-remembered, venerable, and military- 
looking personage, whom I had seen alight frum the 
chariot on the eventful morning of my mortifying re- 
pulse. A smile of good-humoured urbanity relieved the 
serious expression which concern at my situation ap- 
peared to have cast over his countenance, as, advancing 
into the chamber, he proffered me his hand, saying, with- 
out waiting for the baronet’s introduction— 

« Will my dear nephew excuse the petulant and ab- 
surd conduct of an old man who ought to have known 
better, and forgive the mistake, which, through the 
knavery of a rascal, occasioned him so rude a rejection, 
in a house the doors of which ought to have flown open 
of themselves to welcome him?” 





The air of frank good-humour, by no means devoid of 


dignity, with which Lord Manningham made his ad- 
vances, would at once have dissipated any remains of re- 
sentment I might have retained against him, had it been 
possible for me, with the conviction I now felt that an 
impudent imposition had been practised on both of us, 
to have suffered any such to exist. My reply was per- 
fectly in accordance with these sentiments; and a few 


moments sufficed to put all parties, with the exception of 


one individual, completely at their ease. That one was 
Fortescue, the eccentric, the inexplicable Fortescue. 
The address made to me by my uncle |ad evidently con- 
vinced him of what indeed he had before apparently 
ceased to doubt, namely, that his vengeance had been 
misdirected, and leveled against a person in no way im- 
plicated in, or responsible for, the villanous transaction 
which, it seemed, he considered himself commissioned to 


conversation which ensued between my two uncles and 
myself, and which he witnessed without joining in, it 
would have been difficult to determine whether joy or re- 
gret was the predominant feeling of his mind at the 
eclaircissement which ensued. From this colloquy I 
collected, that, immediately on quitting me, my late an- 
tagonist, whom my repeated declarations had at last 
staggered in his belief of my being the insulter of Miss 
Stafford, had flown, with all the speed good cattle and 
well-fee’d drivers could exert, to Grosvenor Square, 
where he found Sir Oliver, then recently arrived in Lon- 
don, in close divan with Lord Manningham on the very 
subject he had himself traveled so eagerly to intreduce. 
The result of their conference was such as to convert 
the doubts he had already begun to entertain almost into 
a certainty of his mistake; the fact, however, turn out 
as it might, it was soon resolved, should be forthwith as- 
certained by the evidence of Lord Manningham himself, 
who, wishing as earnestly as any one to dive at once to 
the bottom of the mystery which enveloped the whole 
transaction, readily acquiesced in a proposal made by 
Fortescue, and strongly seconded by Sir Oliver, that he 
should, with all convenient speed, accompany the latter 
to Underdown Hall, and satisfy all parties, by the test of 
ocular demonstration, whether the person wounded—a 
word, by the way, which made the good baronet jump 
out of the chair, as if the seat had been suddenly sub- 
jected to the action of an electric conductor—was, or 
was not, the identical hero of the memorable expedition 
to St. Albans, 
— 
CHAPTER AXIL. 

Sir Oliver, whom we left amusing himself with the 
lions at Oxford, had derived, it seems, so much gratifica- 
tion from the scenes there submitted to his view—scenes 
which, independent of their real beauty, possessed also 
the seducing charm of novelty to recommend them to his 
notice—that he was easily persuaded to extend the period 
which he had originally determined should be the limit 
of his stay, and to accompany his son to the party at 
Oriel, the invitation to which had been the means of in- 
troducing Mr. Hanbury to his acquaintance. With this 
young gentleman, indeed, Sir Oliver had become much 
pleased, as he had very good-naturedly devoted a good 
deal of time to the accompanying him through the Uni- 
versity, and pointing out to his notice every thing that 
In this, 
his voluntarily assumed office, he acted as a most effi- 


is usually an object of curiosity to strangers. 


cient substitute for my cousin Nicholas, whom the egotis- 
tical details in which IT have lately indulged have ocea- 
The strength of this 
interesting invalid was, as he informed his father, scarcely 
yet renovated enough to admit of his undergoing the 
fatigue of “ lionizing,” though he occasionally attended 
on some of his shorter perambulations. ‘The impression 
made upon the baronct by the wonders of Alma Mater 
was a profound one, and filled him with much veneration 
for those seats of learning, of which, if the truth must 
be told, he had previously entertained a very inadequate, 
not to say derogatory, idea. The immense collection of 
volumes contained in the Bodleian filled him with won- 
der and amazement, which was not a little heightened 
when his son informed him, that, in order t@obtain even 
a moderately respectable degree, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the student to make himself master of at least 
three-fourths of the contents. This piece of intelligence, 
ideriving all due weight from the gravity with which it 
j Was announced, and the confirmation of Hanbury, struck 
|him with no little awe, or, as Nicholas happily expressed 
lit, “ quite conglomerated the Governor’s faculties,” while 
lit tended much to abate the recret he had begun to en- 
ltertain at the recollection of his never having himself 
| prosecuted his studies in a place, the very air of which 
The Ash- 
molean Museum, too, came in for its due share of admi- 
| ration, with its gloves and spurs of the unhappy Charles 
ithe First, He nry the Eighth’s crystal-hilted sword, and 
lone of the skulls of Oliver Cromwell, the fellow to 
| which is, I believe, preserved with equal care at Naseby. 
| These and other relies of the olden time, not forgetting 
bone suppose d to have been once the 
evis of Hampton, drew from Sir Oli- 
iver a long and interesting dissertation on the manners 
ages, which, I much regret 


sioned me too much to neglect. 


| 








seemed pregnant with wisdom and science. 


\the gigantic thig 
| property of Sir 
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for the reader’s sake, was not committed to writing on 


the spot, were it only to preserve certain authentic family 


anecdotes with which it was interspersed, anent sundry 


illustrious Bullwinkles who flourished in those happy 
days. 


pository, of the celebrated brazen head constructed by 
Rogtr Bacon, whose history, as delivered to himself by 


his maternal grandmother, he very faithfully recapitulat- 
ed at large, scouting the idea that the bit of gilded wood, 
misealled a nose, to which I have already alluded, could 


ever have formed part or parcel of the head in question, 
though Nicholas quoted Bishop Heber’s “ Whippiad” to 
convince him of the truth of the hypothesis. The splendid 
crosier of William of Wykeham attracted his attention 
much more than the beautiful chapel in which it is pre- 
served; but of all the curious and interesting objects 
presented to his view, no one article in the whole Uni- 
versity, as Sir Oliver several times afterwards took occa- 
sion to declare, conveyed to his mind so lively an im- 
pression of the “sublime and beautiful,” as the magnifi- 
cent amplitude of the “Great Sir Watkin,” the pride 
and glory of Jesus College. At sight of this most stu- 
pendous of all possible punchbowls, my uncle was abso- 
lutely enraptured ; words were too weak to express the 
extent of his admiration; and seldom, indeed, in after 
days, was his favourite beverage placed before him, with- 
out a tear of sympathetic remembrance glistening in his 
eye, as he made some allusion to its massy splendour. 
Nor were Sir Oliver’s examinations entirely confined to 
the precincts of the University; a hundred hallowed 
spots in its neighbourhood were explored. The haunted 
remains of Cumnor, which Sir Walter has since invested 
with such absorbing interest; the chaste shades of Bag- 
ley, and the leafy honours of “Joe Pullen’s 'Tree,”—all 
underwent his scrutiny; nor was Godstow forgotten, 
where, after a hearty luncheon upon spatch-cocked eels, 
the baronet had the satisfaction of copying into his own 
pocketbook, with his own hand, the sole memorial to the 
fair paramour of our second Henry, which some pious 
hand has inscribed amidst the ruins where-she died. 


“ Hic jacet in terris Rosa mundi, non Rosamunda! 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet.” 


It is far from improbable that Sir Oliver, with all his 
love for antiquity, might not have troubled himself to 
copy an inscription of which, in its existing language, 
he did not understand one syllable, had not Nicholas, 
whose poetical abilities I have formerly noticed, trans- 
Jated it for him into the vernacular, and recommended 
that it should be transferred to Miss Pyefinch’s album, in 
the following distich, composed, as he averred, in the true 
spirit of the original :— 

“Here doth Fair Rosamond like any peasant lic! 
She once was fragrant, but now smells unpleasantly.” 


Amidst objects of such interesting speculation, time 
flew quickly on, till the approach of the vacation, and 
the baronet at length prepared to return to London, ac- 
companied by his son, George Hanbury making a third 
in the post-chaise. ‘T’o this young gentleman, as I have 
already hinted, did Sir Oliver seriously incline; he had, 
in the simplicity of his heart, become much attached to 
him, and was not a little glad of his company ; nor did 
he fail to give him a pressing invitation to continue their 
compagnon du voyage as far as the Hall, where he 
promised him a hearty weleome, Hanbury, in return, 


expressed himself much pleased with the prospect of 
paying him a visit in the country, and pledged himself 


to do so as soon as he should have paid his respects to a 
maiden aunt, to whom he lay under great obligations, 
and who might fancy herself slighted should he fail to 
pass the first week of the vacation, as usual, at her 
house in the vicinity of Brighton, Sir Oliver gave him 
great credit for his dutiful attention to so respectable a 
relative, and, before the party reached town, had even 
added his consent that my cousin should accompany him 
down to Frump Paddock, on the express condition that 
both the young men should repair to the Hall at the 
end of the above-named period; Nicholas at the same 
time averring, that, no doubt, the invigorating air of the 
South Downs, and the sea-breezes, would prove of ma- 
terial benefit to his still debilitated frame, and increase 
considerably the efficacy of “ Huxham’s Tincture.” 

On reaching the metropolis, Sir Oliver drove immedi- 


He could not, however, help expressing his sur- 
prise at finding no traces preserved, in this curious re- 














ately to our old quarters at the Tavistock, and enquired 
for me. His surprise was nearly equal to his disappoint- 
ment at finding I had left London without waiting his 
return; nor did these sensations experience any abate- 
ment when he had perused the letter I had left at the bar, 
with directions that it should be presented to him on his 
arrival. My good uncle was indeed completely puzzled 
by its contents, and, after reading and re-reading it at 
least half-a-dozen times, remained for five minutes in a 
state of self-communing deliberation, which, from some 
real or fancied peculiarity of hue, communicated by its 
influence to the visage, the world has agreed to particu- 
larise by the name of a “ brown” study. 

His mental abstraction was for a time so considerable, 
as to induce a suspicion among his companions that a 
nap, which had more than once seemed to meditate an 
attack upon him during their journey, had at length suc- 
ceeded in making his senses captive to its overpowering 
influence,—the only circumstance which militated against 
this idea being the want of that musical accompaniment, 
the harmony of whose tones was usually coexistent 
with the first approaches of the drowsy deity upon Sir 
Oliver. The chain of his ideas—if that expression may 
be used where concatenation or order there was none— 
gave way at length before my cousin Nicholas, who, in 
his politest manner, offered his father a pinch of snuff. 
My uncle took it mechanically, slowly raising his eyes 
from the fender on which they had been fixed, and 
staring him full in the face, but without speaking. Nicho- 
las had put powdered hellebore and red pepper into his 
box ; the titillating pungency was productive of the hap- 
piest effects; Sir Oliver was roused at once from his 
« handsome fix ;”—he sneezed, and unclosed his lips. 

«“ Why, what, in the d—I’s name, can be the meaning 
of all this ?— Circumstances which he can neither ex- 
plain nor control.’— Lord Manningham prejudiced ’— 
why, what does the puppy mean?” 

“ Upon my word, Sir Oliver,” replied my cousin, who, 
from the direction of my uncle’s eyes as he uttered this 
ejaculation, supposed, or chose to suppose, the query ad- 
dressed to himself, “ your question is somewhat difficult 
to answer, and the rather as it is perfectly impossible for 
me to form a probable conjecture as to what it alludes ; 
but if you will allow me to inspect that mysterious 
epistle, which seems to have given birth to it, I shall be 
extremely happy to give you every elucidation in my 
power.” 

« Indeed, sir, I shall do no such thing; what business 
is it of yours, pray ?—but I'll get to the bottom of it—I 
will have an answer” 

« Before I know the question, sir?” 

« Hold your tongue, you scoundrel, and don’t put me 
into a passion; the dog has given me the slip, but 
riy— 

“Oh, sir, is that it!” quoth Nicholas; “then, in my 
humble opinion, Sir Oliver, the best method you can 
adopt will be to advertise him immediately, with a suit- 
able reward for his reeovery—d—d careless rascals, these 
waiters! I dare say, if the truth was known, they have 
sold him—is it Don or Carlo, Sir Oliver ?” 

The quickness of my cousin’s eye enabled him to 
avoid the sudden impetus of the baronet’s cane, which 
would otherwise, in all probability, have produced a se- 
rious contusion on his pericranium; as it was, the blow 
spent itself in empty air, but not before it had destroyed 
in its progress a glass of negus, which, having been 
unadvisedly placed too near the edge of the table, came 
within the compass of the parabola described by the 
walking-stick. 

For once this facetious young gentleman had overshot 
his mark. Sir Oliver, being far from quicksighted, was 
not unfrequently taken in, by the serious demeanour of 
his son and heir, so far as to give implicit credit to a 
gravity too profound to excite his suspicion ; but, on the 
present occasion, not all the good baronet’s bonhommie 
and gullibility, of which, to say the truth, he certainly 
possessed a very respectable share, could prevent his see- 
ing that Nicholas was indulging his wit at his expense ; 
and the conviction of this not only occasioned the de- 
struction of the aforesaid rummer of negus, but also of 
an article by no means less fragile, to wit, the small re- 





mains of patience which the perusal of my unaccount- | 


able letter had left in Sir Oliver’s possession. All the 
influence which young Hanbury had acquired was fora 
while insuflicient to check or divert the storm, the whole 


fury of which was directed against the head of the auda- 
cious and provoking delinquent; at length, however, his 
interference prevailed so far as to allay something of his 
anger, while the remainder was diverted into a different 
channel, and, by degrees, “in hollow murmurs died 
away.” This portion of his wrath the baronet was ra- 
ther at a loss to find a proper object for; it appeared 
pretty clear to him that he had ample reason to be very 
much offended with somebody, but whether Lord Man- 
ningham or myself was the legitimate character on whom 
it ought to devolve, was a point which he found it rather 
difficult to make up his mind upon at present. One of 
the two, it was pretty certain, must deserve a consider- 
able degree of vituperation at his hands, and therefore, 
in order that, through a weak and ill-judged lenity, the 
real offender might not escape his justice, he scattered 
his blessings with no sparing hand, and with a tolerably 
impartial distribution, on the heads of both of us, de- 
claring his fixed determination of calling on the viscount, 
the first thing he did in the morning, for the purpose of 
obtaining from him a categorical explanation of, what 
he was pleased to term, “my d—d absurdity.” His first 
intention was, indeed, to proceed to Grosvenor Square 
forthwith ; nor was it without some difficulty that he 
was induced, by the reiterated representations of both 
his companions, to delay his visit, on the ground that 
seven o’clock in the afternoon was rather an inconve- 
nient hour to call upon a nobleman, who would by that 
time, in all probability, be thinking of his dinner. 

Sir Oliver yielded rather to the repetition than the 
justice of their arguments, and at length suffered himself 
to be so far mollified as to defer his expedition till the 
following day, when he desired Nicholas to be prepared 
to accompany him; but a letter unexpectedly arriving 
the next morning for Hanbury, written from Frump Pad- 
dock, and announcing the sudden indisposition of his re- 
vered relative, that exemplary and affectionate young 
man found it absolutely necessary to depart with all 
speed into Sussex, carrying with him his estimable 
friend, at least a couple of hours previous to Sir Oliver's 
quitting his pillow. He left, however, a note, enclosed 
in another from my cousin Nicholas, stating the unfortu- 
nate emergency which had called him so suddenly away, 
and the impossibility of his depriving himself of the con- 
solations of friendship, should the unhappy malady of his 
aunt terminate in a manner, the possibility of which he 
shuddered to contemplate. He added, moreover, that 
their joint unwillingness to disturb Sir Oliver after so 
fatiguing a journey, had prevented their personally solicit- 
ing a concurrence which they knew he would not re- 
fuse, and concluded by promising to rejoin him at the 
Hall the instant the present alarm shouid have subsided. 
Uncle Bullwinkle hardly knew what to make of all this 
when the letter was presented to him on his rising, and 
the strong inclination he again felt to “ anathematise,” 
rendered shaving a particularly unpleasant, and some- 
what dangerous, operation ; the quick contraction and 
expansion of the muscles about his mouth called for the 
exercise of all the professional experience and dexterity 
of the operator, notwithstanding the additional degree of 
steadiness afforded to his hand by the precautionary 
grasp of that particular part of the human countenance 
which gentlemen of his profession alone are allowed to 
handle with impunity; nor, indeed, could all his care 
and ability prevent his patient’s occasionally absorbing a 
most unpalatable proportion of suds, when the mouth, 
he felt so invincible an inclination to open, would, more 
than once in spite of himself, unclose during the rapid 
evolutions of the brush, as if on purpose to receive the 
savoury bonne bouche. 

As soon as my uncle Oliver was shaved, and had con- 
signed to the recesses of his interior some half dozen 
eggs and a couple of French rolls, with a proportionate 
quantity of cold boiled beef and mustard, he proceeded 
to liquefy the same with half a cup of tea, and a whole 
quart of ule, a moderate repast, which he contrived to 
despatch in something less than half-an-hour, or, to use 
the language of the racing calendar, “ performed it with 
ease in nine-and-twenty minutes,” much to the satisfac- 
tion of himself, and the undisguised admiration of the 
waiters. Being now in high condition for the work of 
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the day, he began to think of putting into execution his 
resolve of the preceding evening, and prepared for a visit 
to Lord Manningham. 

At the period of which I am speaking, the luxury 
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of the hackney-chari »t, the celerity of the cab, and the 
economy of the omnibus, were yet sleeping in the womb 
of Time ; my uncle’s two shilling fare was, therefore, of 
necessity performed in one of those shattered and shat- 
tering vehicles which modern refinement denominates 
‘a Misery,” in contradistinction to its more elegant rival, 
the chariot, now, in the nomenclature of fashion, techni- 
cally designated as “a Swell.” The coach which con- 
veyed Sir Oliver to Grosvenor Square was one more 
execrable “ than allits tribe,” and no enfranchised debtor, 
rushing from the melancholy purlieus of the Fleet or 
Marshalsea, ever stretched his limbs in greater ecstasy at 
deliverance from durance vile, than did the baronet on 
emerging from his crazy receptacle, which, in imitation 
of the celebrated and affable Mrs. Gilpin, though from a 
motive totally opposed to the one which influenced that 
exemplary matron, he had directed to “draw up some 
three doors off’ the mansion which was to be the limit 
of his journey. Lord Manningham, fortunately for the 
preservation of the baronet’s equanimity, was at home 
and disengaged ; and his visiter, on sending in his name, 
was immediately ushered into an elegant breakfast room, 
with something more of respect than a supercilious gen- 
tleman’s gentleman seemed previously disposed to pay to 
his old-fashioned figure and costume. Here he found 
his noble host, with his lovely daughter in the act of con- 
cluding a morning’s repast, not quite so substantial as 
that from which he had himself so lately risen. ‘The 
frank and cordial reception given him by the peer, tend- 
ed not a little to increase the embarrassment under which 
Sir Oliver laboured, from not having been able to make 
up his mind as to the precise demeanour which it be- 
came him, in his present state of uncertainty, to put on ; 
but when he received the smiling and affectionate wel- 
come of his beautiful niece, the affair was settled at once, 
and the air of reserve he had thought it necessary to at- 
tempt to assume, (an air no one in this world was less 
calculated to maintain for five minutes,) vanished imme- 
diately. Loaded, as he was, to the very muzzle, with 
queries and expostulations, it was some time before he 
was fairly able to fire a single shot, or get into a discus- 
sion of the matter which was uppermost in his mind. 
Miss Stafford at length quitted the room, in obedience to 
a hint from her father, and Sir Oliver disembogued his 
whole cataract of surprise and wonderment at finding 
only an inexplicable letter from me, at the hotel, instead 
of myself, in propria persona, domesticated, as he fully 
expected I should be, in Grosvenor Square. If the good 
baronet was before puzzled, Lord Manningham’s recital 
of the events declared to have taken place so recently in 
the family, did not much contribute to disperse the 
clouds by which he was obfuscated, while his own ac- 
count of the loss of my first letter of introduction, and 
his journey to London as the bearer of a second, which, 
too, it appeared, had never reached its destination, pro- 
duced in turn full as great an effect upon his auditor, 
who, to judge by the expression of doubt and surprise 
visible in his countenance as he steadfastly regarded the 
narrator, seemed to be balancing the probabilities, pro 
and con, of the sanity of Sir Oliver’s intellects. 

How long they might have continued in this state of 
mutual perplexity, it is impossible to say, had not a thun- 
dering application at the hall door attracted their atten- 
tion in spite of the interest excited by their debate, when 
the entrance of a third person upon the scene, and the 
tidings of which he was the bearer, for a time rendered 
their “confusion worse confounded.” ‘This interloper 
was Eustace Fortescue. His arrival was by no means 
mal a propos. Sir Oliver, fully convinced of the physi- 
cal impossibility of my having acted in the manner laid 
to my charge, and at the same time confounded by 
the positive testimony and circumstantial details of his 
Lordship, had become—a necessary consequence with 
him whenever he found himsclf thoroughly mystilied— 
passing wrathful; nor is it to be doubted but that a 
breach, perhaps an irreparable one, might have taken 
place between my two uncles but for this opportune in- 
terruption. 

At first, indeed, Fortescue’s disclosures had the effect | 











the possibility of the latter circumstance had never sug- 
gested itself, had contented himself with briefly denying 
the whole of his lordship’s story in the aggregate, or, as 
he phrased it, “in the lump,” and the consequent indig- 
nation of the peer at the more than implied doubts of 
his veracity, together with the rage of the baronet at the 
supposed calumnies heaped upon his favourite nephew, 
now gradually sunk from fever heat to a more moderate 
temperature, and the threatened storm subsided into 
something resembling a calm. It was eventually agreed, 
that his lordship’s traveling-carriage should be got ready 
with as much despatch as a regard to ‘he mutual conve- 
nience of the parties would allow, for the purpose of ad- 
journing the conclave to that spot where alone this in- 


tricate and mysterious affair could receive its elucidation. | 


Terrified at the idea of my danger, Sir Oliver was anxi- 
ous to start without delay. Nobly eager to atone for an 
error he began to anticipate he must have fallen into, 
and shocked at its melancholy consequences, Lord Man- 
ningham was no less desirous of setting out immedi- 
ately; but the latter strenuously urged and entreated 
Fortescue, whose haggard looks evinced the distress of 
mind and fatigue of body which he had recently under- 
gone, to defer his journey back until exhausted nature 
should have derived new vigour from refreshment and 
repose. In this desire, however, he was vehemently op- 
posed by the object of his solicitude, who declared, with 
an air of determination which showed the vanity of re- 
monstrance that no power on earth should induce him to 
lay his head upon his pillow, until he had ascertained, 
beyond dispute, whether I was indeed the most wronged, 
and he the most ungrateful of mankind. It was evident 
that farther opposition would only irritate, without being 
effectual: Lord Manningham, therefore, gave a reluctant 
assent to his making one of the party, and at the ear- 
nest request of Miss Stafford, she was allowed to occupy 
the vacant corner in the carriage. 

Commenced under such auspices, it can scarcely be 
imagined that the journey down would be productive of 
much pleasure or amusement to any individual of the 
quartett, and the whole party must have experienced no 
inconsiderable degree of relief, when a turning in the 
road presented to the eye of Amelia a village spire, ris- 
ing above a tufted knoll, which Sir Oliver announced to 
be that of the parish-church of Underdown. A few 
minutes brought them down the avenue of lofty trees 
which formed the majestic approach to the Hall ; and the 
worthy baronet, whose anxiety for me made him forget- 
ful of etiquette in all its branches, sprang from the car- 
riage with more agility than could fairly have been ex- 
pected {yom cven a foxhunter of his time of life. His 
earnest, enquiries were, however, so satisfactorily an- 
swered, that, checking the strong inclination he felt to 
proceed instantly to my apartment, he contented himself 
with returning to his compagnons du voyage, and de- 
claring the good tidings he had heard, as he sorely em- 
barrassed every one of them by encumbering them with 
his assistance in their descent. 

The party had been for some time assembled in the 
cedar parlour, and a salutation, not less affecting than 
sincere, had taken place between my mother, Lord Man- 
ningham, and his daughter, before it was perceived that 
one of the company was missing. ‘The varied and 
strong emotions which combined to agitate the bosom of 





Mrs. Stafford at thus unexpectedly meeting with the 
only surviving and favourite brother of a husband whose | 
memory was enshrined in her very inmost soul; the re-| 


collection which unavoidably forced itself upon the mind | 
of that brother, how nearly the widow of his beloved | 











nothing as to grace—than he did in conducting his no- 
ble visiter up the great staircase towards my apartment, 
nor, although in the course of his progress he had to tra- 
verse the whole length of the “ Northern Gallery,” did 
the kind-hearted old man pause an instant to introduce 
to his new friend’s acquaintance a single one of the illus- 
trious Bullwinkles who smiled or frowned, according to 
their respective sexes, upon its walls. Never, I niay 
safely venture to aflirm, had a similar mark of inattention 
to our progenitors taken place since he had filled the 
post of their representative ; and strong, indeed, must 
have been the impulse of that affection which could carry 
him, as on this occasion, through their ranks at the pas 
de charge with such a listener as Lord Manningham im- 
mediately in his wake. A slight motion of one hand 
did, it is true, direct the eye of the latter to the panoply 
of the ever glorious Roger, but as the other, at the same 
instant, turned the handle of the last intervening door, a 
momentary glance only was permitted to his lordship 
before he found himself, as before stated, face to face 
with the individual respecting whom his sentiments had 
so recently undergone a second revolution. 

Our interview might probably have been prolonged to 
a much greater extent than it was, but for the interposi- 
tion of Drench, who, having called to make his daily 
visit, declared that the increased action of my pulse ren- 
dered a longer continuance of the conversation at pre- 
sent unadvisable. ‘The departure of my visiters did not, 
however, immediately produce the return of tranquillity 
which the doctor had anticipated, and, with all due re- 
spect for my little friend’s skill in diagnostics, I am led 
to believe that the circumstance of my now at last find- 
ing myself domiciled under the same roof with her who 
had laid so forcible a hold on my affections, had at least 
as great a share in accelerating the current of my blood, 
as the hearty, not to say boisterous, felicitations of uncle 
Oliver, or the milder, but not less interesting, remarks of 
my newly found relative. Miss Manningham herself 
did not “show” during the whole of that to me long, 
long day ; her “ compliments to her cousin” were, how- 
ever, duly consigned to me through the medium of Miss 
Pyefinch, and with this trifling manifestation of her re- 
membrance I was compelled to remain satisfied for the 
present ; but I cannot flatter the learned advisers of this 
temporary secession with the success of their experiment, 
nor dare I assert that my couch was rendered less rest- 
less in consequence, or my slumbers earlier or more pro- 
longed. Such, however, is the domination of mind over 
matter, that, in spite of an almost sleepless night, I was 
pronounced on the following morning not to have sufler- 
ed from the excitement of the preceding day; on the 
contrary, Dr. Drench declared me to be decidedly better 
in every respect, adding, with a very pardonable degree 
of self-complacency, that he “ perceived the composing 
draught be had sent had done me no harm.” With this 
his expressed opinion I most cordially agreed, nor could 
I, cither in truth or gratitude, refuse my assent to the 
proposition, inasmuch as the draught thus lauded was, 
together, with some four-and-twenty of its fellows “ all 
in a row,” and all, no doubt, equally efficacious, adorn- 
ing at that very moment the uppermost shelf of a con- 
tiguous closet. The force of sympathy it were heresy 
to doubt; the bare glimpse of a medical man will, it is 
admitted, operate per se in many disorders, (among 
which the toothach stands conspicuous, ) so as to produce 
instantaneous convalescence; the sight of a « green and 
yellow” dose,—that hue which the bard has immortalised 
as the one peculiar to melancholy—had ever a most un- 
accountable effect upon my nerves; Martha’s complicity 


Charles had, from circumstances in which he bore so} and co-operation had been, with some difficulty, secured, 
prominent a part, been deprived of all that now remain-| Miss Pyefinch’s attentions, and lumps of sugar evaded 
a , . be > he , , 


ed to make life valuable to her,—all conspired to render 


the interview so painfully pleasing to themselves, and so} 
interesting to those who witnessed it, that some time had | 
elapsed ere Sir Oliver, who first recovered his composure, 
. ‘ . " | 
discovered that Captain Fortescue had left the room. | 
Divining the quarter to which his footsteps would be di- 
rected, Lord Manningham moved an immediate adjourn-| 
: : “ta : | 

ment to the sick-room, declaring his impatience to do) 


of increasing the irritation of both parties, but soon the | justice to a nephew, whom, he now felt convinced, he 
alarm Sir Oliver began to entertain for the life of one so| had so unintentionally contributed to‘injure, and to obtain | 


dear to him as I had become, and the newly-awakened | 


his pardon for the annoyance so unwittingly inflicted. | 


fears of Lord Manningham, that an imposition had really | Sir Oliver volunteered to officiate as master of the cere- 


been practised on him, combined to render them both 


more amenable to the laws of reason, Sir Oliver, to whom | self could scarce have exhibited greater alacrity—I say 


monies on this interesting occasion, and Beau Nash him-} 


as well as the jalaps, whose unsavory flavour their sweet- 
hess was designed to counteract; on a good constitution 
and rigid abstinence I relied for keeping down fever, and, 
in utter disregard of that skittle-ground system which 
treats a patient like a nine-pin, first knocking him down 
for the purpose of afterwards setting him up again, per- 
sisted in getting well again my own way. My recovery 
was proportionably rapid, as little time was wasted in re- 
gaining a strength which I had never, to any serious 
degree, parted with ; while all that was yet wanting, the 
vivifying smiles of my beautiful cousin more than sup- 
plied. Our first interview, of course, took place in the 
presence of the “ members of the seniority ;” little room 


| was consequently left for the expression of sentiment on 
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the one side, or sympathy on the other; but no sooner 
did my amended health allow me to promenade in the 
grounds, than I seized with eagerness the first opportu- 
nity which presented itself, to assure my fair associate— 
for Amelia was now become the kind companion of my 
walks—that there was far “more peril in her eye than 
twenty of their——pistols, or pestles.” I recounted, 
with all the ardour of a first, and only love, the sensa- 
tions I had experienced on our first, and never-to-be-tor- 
gotten interview. I assured her of the permanency, as 
well as the vividness of my flame, and having given full 
vent to my passion in a yery respectable ebullition of 
bombastic prose—I never could compass the poetic flights 
of Nichelas—received at length my delicious reward, in 
beholding the “diamond eyes,” whose brilliancy I had 
duly adverted to, cast modestly upon the green turf, and 
the “roseate cheeks” blushing with a tenfold glow, as 
the ecstatic reference to “papa,” fell from the “ruby 
lips,” inaudible to any other ears save those of love. 
The result of the reference thus kindly given, may be 
easily anticipated ; Lord Manningham, in whose good 
graces I had risen, perhaps the more rapidly from his 
previous disappointment, shook me warmly by the hand, 
and candidly avowed that our union was, of all things, 
the one nearest to his heart. The placid smile, which 
once more resumed its place upon my mother’s counte- 
nance, evinced a joy not the less real from being quiet. 
Sir Oliver rubbed his hands till the friction set them in a 
fine glow, and farther evinced his satisfaction in a noisy 
good humour, which, though it sometimes annoyed 
Amelia, and even myself, it was impossible to find fault 
with. Even Captain Pyefinch mustered up words sufli- 
cient to convey his gratulations in a brief, but emphatic 
“wish ye all joy,” while his sister incontinently took out 
a virgin crowquill—alack ! the ruby-pointed, Rhodio-Per- 
ryan pens were then nonentities—and, on a sheet of rose- 
coloured paper, beautifully embossed round the edges, 
and highly scented with musk, set herself seriously about 
the task of composing an epithalamium. [regret much 
that I am prevented from delighting my readers with 
The only copy was consumed by an (ac- 





this morceau. 
cidental) fire; it had, as I remember, a very fair propor- 
tion of “ roses,” and “ posies,” and “ blisses” and “ kisses ;” 
but ‘Tom Moore has since thrown all these things into 
the shade. 

The interval between “ acceptation,” and the final 
riveting of the matrimonial fetters, has been, by some, 
styled the happiest portion of our lives ; this is a position 
which I shall not at present stop to consider. ‘T'o those 
who have not gone through the probation, the argument 
would be uninteresting ; to those who Aave, unnecessary. 
Of the conversations which occupied the attention of my 
now affianced bride and myself, during our rambles, I 
shall say nothing, save that in the course of them T found 
all my suspicions as to the real author of the “jolly good 
hoax” played off upon herself and her father, amply con- 
firmed. She told me that my pseudo representative was 
the same person she had seen in my company at the 
theatre ; of course, it needed not the description of his 
vermilion chevelure, and picturesque obliquity of vision, 
to settle the question as to the identity of Nicholas. Ot 
this pleasant young gentleman we had heard nothing, 
and the impatience of Sir Oliver on this account vented 
itself occasionally in angry ejaculations at his prolonged 
absence, especially after he had himself written to 
“Framp Paddock,” announcing the visit of Lord Man- 
ningham to the Hall, and summoning its illustrious heir 
home, for the purpose of assisting in doing the honours. 
The cause of Nicholas’s silence and continued stay, 
could, of course, well divine; but as I saw no good that 
could possibly arise from denouncing him, while the dis- 
covery of his audacity would assuredly go far to distress 
and harass my kind uncle, I resolved not to expose him, 
at least for the present; reserving to myself the privilege 
of lecturing him pretty handsomely, whenever I might 
be favoured with his company, and of using the power 
which my possession of his secret would give me, to re- 
strain his mischievous propensities in future. 





——=>— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was in the course of a long téte-d-téte ramble that I 
first learned from Amelia those particulars of the history 
of Fortescue with which she was herself acquainted. The 
father of Eustace had been the proprietor of a smail es- 


| heart were not the saddest in the family. These feelings 








tate in one of the south-western provinces of the sister 
island ; the greater part of which, being fond of agricul- 
tural pursuits, he kept in his own hands, letting off the 
remainder to tenants at an easy rent. In no science, 
perhaps, has real or fancied improvements made greater 
progress of late years than in that of husbandry ; and al- 
though the substitution of mechanical for manual labour 
had not then reached the height it has since attained, 
enough had been done to excite among the lower classes 
considerable distaste for inventions which they conceived 
calculated to deprive them of employment. Mr. Fortes- 
cue, naturally of a speculative turn, was one of the piin- 
cipal encouragers of these ingenious contrivances, much 
to the dissatisfaction of his Milesian neighbours, many 
of whom doubtless would consider the application of 
traces to a plough an impious interference with the de- 
signs of Providence, which had furnished the horse with 
a tail to tie it to. ‘The patronage which he extended to 
machinery made him unpopular; the expulsion of an 
idle and dissolute tenant cost him his life. ‘Three months 
had not elapsed from the date of the ejectment alluded 
to, when his habitation was entered at the dead of night 
by a band of ruffians, and the sun, which had gilt with 
its declining beams the cheerful, comfortable-looking 
homestead of Mount Kavenagh, rose on a blackened pile 
of smoking ruins, from which the scorched remains of 
the owner were afterwards drawn forth, the scull exhibit- 
ing a long deep fracture, apparently produced by a blow 
from a scythe or pole-axe. The half consumed bodies 
of his wife and two infant children were subsequently 
discovered, and all consigned in the same day to the 
same grave. Of the domestics, two, who had ventured 
to raise their hands in defence of “the master,” had also 
perished ; the rest, including the nurse, had saved ‘them- 
selves by flight, the latter bearing with her the young 
Eustace, but not before the terrified child had witnessed 
with horror the destruction of both his parents. His 
very escape, indeed, appeared a miracle, and could only 
be accounted for on the presumption, that a story, which 
came some time after to be whispered about, had its 
foundation in fact. This secret tale insinuated that 
Edith, who so courageously carried off the only surviving 
scion of her master’s stock, was aided in eluding the ge- 
neral massacre by a devoted swain of her own, who had 
carried his regard for her so far as to become a member 
of the murderous crew principally for the purpose of pre- 
serving his inamorata. The truth or falsehood of this 
account Edith would never admit or deny, even to Lady 
Manningham, who received her and her protegé, and in 
whose family the young Fortescue was thenceforth 
brought up. Frederic Stafford, then her only $on, was 
delighted with a companion of his own age, w hile Ma- 
tilda, the daughter, soon learned to feel an affection of 
even a stronger nature than that which she experienced 
towards her own more boisterous brother; and when 
the boys, under the superintendence of a private tutor, 
were at length removed to a public school, it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of the acknowledged depres- 
sion produced among young gentlemen and their ma- 
mas by the recurrence of « Black Monday,” her little 


were more than returned by the object of them. During 
his vacations, Matilda was the cherished companion of 
his walks, his sports, and, to a certain extent, even of 
his studies; while the more giddy Frederic, an utter 
stranger to that melancholy pensiveness which, from the 
fatal night so memorable in his history, had never en- 
tirely faded from the countenance of his friend, failed not 
constantly to rally him on account of what he designated 
his “ apron-string propensities.” 

Time flew rapidly on. Lord Manningham’s regiment 
was ordered on foreign service, and as the place of its 
destination was one of those colonies, the distance of 
which from the mother country renders a frequent change 
of troops unadvisable, the gallant soldier made up his 
mind to bid a long adieu to his family. To this arrange- 
ment his attached wife could by no means be brought to 
consent. Though occupied by the cares attending a 
young family, which, since Fortescue’s introduction, 
“had increased and was increasing,” she hesitated not 
to declare her unalterable resolution of accompanying 
her husband wherever his duty might call him. Inwardly 
rejoicing at a determination which his heart sanctioned 
while his head disapproved, a but half-reluctant acquies- 


embarked together, including Frederic, for whom his 
father had now procured 2 commission in his own corps, 
Unwilling to be separated from almost all the friends he 
had ever known, Eustace earnestly entreated to be al- 
lowed to accompany them; but this his guardian posi- 
tively refused, as well as his request to be permitted to 
enter the army at all, till time should decide whether the 
wish which he had expressed to that effect were indeed 
the offspring of a decided preference for a military life, 
or only one hastily and inconsiderately adopted, in the 
hope of still remaining among the friends of his youth, 
Perhaps it might have been better for Fortescue had his 
inclinations not been thwarted. It is true, that for some 
time after the departure of the Staffords, he continued to 
apply himself to his studies with a greater share of in- 
dustry than nine-tenths of his equals in age, and-that he 
derived from his ability and application much solid and 
useful information ; but it is also true, that in spite of 
what our “ New Lights” may aver, the fruits of the tree 
of knowledge are not all of a wholesome description ;— 
many bitter crabs are to be found among its pippins ; and 
poor Eustace gathered but too many of a kind, to minds 
of a temperament like his, of all others, perhaps, the most 
deleterious. I have already alluded to the melancholy 
turn which his disposition had taken—the natural effect 
of the catastrophe he had witnessed, and so narrowly es- 
caped. The tales of Edith, herself a mine of legendary 
lore, had not, even in his childhood, tended to diminish 
his propensity to the sombre and the marvellous ; Fetches 
and Banshees, the warnings of good angels and the shriek- 
ing of bad ones, “ black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,” omens, prognostications, and presentiments of 
death or desolation, with all the mysterious machinery 
of an invisible world, formed no slight portion of Edith’s 
creed. ‘The very act which drove her and her foster- 
child from the paternal hearth, had been as plainly 
predicted to her, as death-watches, dreams, and candle- 
snuffs could shadow it forth ; nor can it be for one mo- 
ment supposed, that all this valuable stock of information 
on supernatural subjects should remain a secret from 
him, whom the very fact of her having saved his life had 
contributed doubly to endear. It is true that Lady Man- 
ningham did much to neutralise this delicious poison, 
while added years did more. Early impressions, how- 
ever, are not easily effaced ; visionary musings continued 
occasionally to body forth to his mind’s eye “the forms 
of things unseen ;” nor could Fortescue ever entirely di- 
vest himself of certain undefinable feelings respecting 
influences and intelligences above mere mortality, more 
nearly allied to superstition than experience. Whether 
Eustace might not have eventually outgrown this un- 
lucky twist in his moral organisation, as reason and edu- 
cation came more fully into play, is a point difficult to 
be decided ; as, after the departure of his friend Frederic, 
he formed an acquaintance, which soon ripened into in- 
timacy, with a young man, whose turn of mind did much 
to resuscitate and encourage the half-extinguished errors 
of his own. Henry Lambert, the only son of a sectarian 
father, was a few years older than Eustace. He had early 
imbibed the wildest fancies of the enthusiastic Sweden- 
borg, and became deeply versed in all the half-crazy 
mysticisms of his followers. Dreams, visions, and all 
the fantastic imagery of his own immaterial world, were 
poured by wholesale into the ready ears of his new friend. 
On a soil already so well prepared, such seed could not 
fail of taking root, and bringing forth fruit in rank and 
precocious abundance. Sympathy became the connecting 
link between them, and together they plunged into the 
most recondite penetralia of their great apostle, with an 
ardour increased by being shared. The better genius of 
Fortescue, who had so long slept upon his post, at last 
seemed to awaken from his nap, but not before great, 
and, to a certain extent, irreparable, mischief had been 
done to his charge. The friends were separated before 
the rosycrucianism—if there be such a word—of one of 
them, at least, was quite complete. Lambert, whose sin- 
gular opinions had begun to manifest themselves in cer- 
tain extravagances of manner and conduct, was closeted 
one fine morning with his tutor; a longer interview with 
the provost succeeded on the following day ; and on the 
next, he took his last farewell of Cambridge. Eustace, 
thus deprived of the associate of his pursuits, once more 
felt alone in the world ; he, too, had undergone the or- 
deal of an enquiry, naturally suggested by his known 





cence was wrung from the viscount, and the whole family 


intimacy with Lambert, but in him an understanding, 
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originally by no means feeble, had battled strongly with 
its insidious enemy. Where the fatally perverted intel- 
lect of his ally had rioted in full assurance, he had paused 
in doubt, and even in dismay. The result of his exami- 
nation was so far favourable, that his superior found little 
to blame, much to pity, but enough to fix him in the 
opinion that an entire change of scene and pursuits was 
in the highest degree advisable for the health of the 
young philosophizer, mental as well as corporeal. For 
the present, however, he contented himself with writing 
his opinion to the guardian of his pupil. Some months 
elapsed, and at length the very day which acquainted 
Eustace that his poor friend Lambert had been consigned 
to a lunatic asylum, brought him also Lord Manning- 
ham’s consent that he should embrace a military life, 
and a few weeks saw him gazetted to an ensigncy. ‘Thus, 
at the age of nineteen, Eustace Fortescue entered the 
world. The kindness of his disposition, joined to his 
conciliating and genulemanly manners, soon won him 
golden opinions at the mess, while his aptitude and in- 
telligence secured him the respect of his superior officers, 
who saw with approbation the extent of his acquirements, 
nor once dreamed of the unfortunate monomanie which 
lay dormant in his mind, while nothing occurred to ex- 
pose it to observation. Unwearied assiduity, and a 
retentive memory, soon advanced the military neophyte 
far in the study, theoretical as well as practical, of his 
new profession. For many of the high-spirited and in- 
genuous youths, with whom he was now thrown into 
contact, he conceived a regard as sincere as reciprocal, 
nor was it without some feelings of regret that he at 
length received permission to absent himself from his 
regiment, on being appointed aide-de-camp to his noble 
guardian, now a general officer, and whose talents, civil 
and military, had pointed him out to the government at 
home as peculiarly calculated for a high command in a 
country where diplomacy was at least us requisite as 


*strategetics. India, the theatre on which the powerful 


resources of Lord Manningham’s mind were now to be 
displayed, was, at this period, in a very ticklish state. A 
formidable combination among the native chiefs was 
more than suspected ; the nature and extent of the con- 
federacy was as yet but imperfectly understood, enough 
however was known to prove, that the prosperity, and 
even the very existence, of our settlements in the East 
were menaced. 

A cool head, a quick eye, and a vigorous arm, were 
imperiously called for, and Manningham, who had given 
ample proofs of uniting in his own person the qualities 
of the statesman and the soldier, had proceeded to the 
Carnatic. 

When Fortescue, too, reached the banks of the Hoog- 
ley, he found the family of his benefactor plunged in the 
deepest affliction. Frederic, his early friend, was no 
more. A fever, contracted by imprudently bathing while 
his blood was in a hich state of fermentation, had carried 
him off almost before his danger was suspected. It was 
fortunate perhaps for Lord Manningham, that the im- 
portant affairs which at this time forced themselves upon 
his attention, compelled him to abstract himself from pri- 
vate griefs, and to devote his undivided energies to the 
public welfare. On the parade or at the council-board, 
but little alteration could be detected by a common ob- 
server in the general or the politician. His cheek, it is 
true, was somewhat paler, and an added furrow might 
be seen upon his brow; but his eye had lost little of its 
fire, nor, except when some youthful subaltern, high in 
health, and buoyant in spirit, came suddenly athwart his 
course, was its lustre dimmed, or his tongue perceived to 
falter. On Lady Manningham, the effect of Frederic’s 
death was not less severe, and far more visible ; “ her 
beautiful, her brave,” was leveled with the dust, and she 
bowed indeed beneath the stroke. Time, and the aftec- 
tionate caresses of her surviving offspring, succeeded in 
restoring her accustomed tranquillity of manner ; but the 
fiat had gone forth, and, though even years had elapsed 
before its full severity was manifested, the seeds of her 
eventual dissolution but too surely took their root on the 
premature grave of her boy. 

The arrival of Fortescue was at first most painful to 
both of them—the wound, as yet uncicatrised, bled afresh 
at the sight of one by whom were called forth so many 
reminiscences connected with him who had been ; yet 
such, and so inexplicable is the human heart, these very 
sensations soon acquired a new character, in the words 


of the son of Fingal, “ mournful, yet pleasing to the soul,” |exhibited tokens, but too fatally verified by the event, 
while the younger branches of the family received him at} that its doors would soon again open to receive a kindred 
once with unalloyed pleasure, and soon learned to consi-/vietim. It is not to be concluded that, during the whole 
der him as a substitute for the brother they had lost. of this season of affliction, Fortescue was constantly pre- 
The anticipated insurrection at length broke out. In|sent at head-quarters ; his military duties, on the con- 
the course of the desultory, but sanguinary struggle |trary, had repeatedly drawn him, on various occasions, 
which ensued, Fortescue did not belie the opinion formed | up the country. Hordes of those restless and predatory 
of him by his fellow soldiers ; active, vigilant, patient, | tribes, whom the courage and conduct of the Lord Go- 
and intrepid, he displayed in this his first campaign an} vernor had once before so effectually quelled, had been 
almost intuitive knowledge of tactics—a coolness and an | again in arms, and Fortescue, by this time appointed to 
energy which ranked him with the veteran, nor, in the|a majority, had taken a prominent part in the expeditions 
fierce and final conflict which eventually broke the power | sent out to suppress them. But the events of the Pin- 
of the enemy, and forced him to sue for peace from the |daree war belong to history; it is sufficient for my pur- 
depths of his native jungles, were his valour and conduct | pose to state, that, on its successful terminationgustace 
less conspicuous. A wound, inflicted by the sabre of a| returned, with unimpaired health, and an increased repu- 
Subahdar, who fell in the act, was just of suflicient con-| tation, to lay his newly gathered laurels at the feet of his 
sequence to call forth all the cares and attentions, with-|beloved. He found her as beautiful, as fond as ever; nor 
out exciting the alarms, of those who loved him. Need |did his entreaties that, now at length his long and tried 
it be said, that those of Matilda were the foremost—that | attachment might meet its dearest reward, experience any 
her hand was readiest to adjust the bandage, her arm the | farther repulse. 
one most eagerly tendered and accepted as a support?| Lord Manningham, in whose favour Fortescue had, if 
It was during the temporary secession from his duties, | possible, continued to rise, did not affect to conceal his 
occasioned by this accident, that the hearts, the senti-| pleasure in consenting to their immediate union, and the 
ments, the very thoughts of the lovers became more tho- | nuptial day was fixed. The very evening before the morn 
roughly unveiled to each other. Reminiscences of “auld | that was to crown his fondest hopes had arrived, and 
langsyne,” the occurrences of the days that were gone, | Fortescue, after several hours passed in the society of her 
formed, as may well be imagined, no unfrequent topics | who was so soon to be united to him, had returned, for the 
of discourse between them—the freaks and pastimes of| last time, to his quarters, it having been arranged that, 
their earlier years were a never-failing theme, nor was| for the present at least, the young couple should take up 
Edith, with her legendary treasures, forgotten. The fre-| their residence in the government house. The expect- 
quent allusions to ber fanciful creed made by Matilda, | ant bridegroom had retired for the night, and was in the 
on whose romantic mind her marvellous tales had pro-|act of throwing himself upon his couch, to obtain, if an- 
duced a deeper impression than she was herself aware of, | ticipated happiness would let him, a short repose, when, 
once more aroused in the bosom of her auditor thoughts | as he ever after averred, a single shriek, shrill and piere- 
and feelings which, though dormant, were any thing but|ing as horror and agony could utter, rang in his ear; he 
dead. The visionary and the enthusiast becomes not|sprang in disorder from the bed; he could not be mis- 
less so under the influence of love; the nature of his|taken—the tones of that voice were too firmly fixed in 
reveries may be changed by passion—they may vacillate | his memory not to be recognised, even though strained 
between gloom and ecstasy, but their power on the ima-|to an unnatural pitch by pain or affright. It was Ma- 
gination is even increased, and, if partaken by the object \tilda’s ery he heard ; and, as the conviction struck upon 
of aflection, may be urged by sympathy to the very ihis heart, the sound of his own name, uttered as with 
height of excitement. By degrees Matilda became the | difficulty, seemed to his startled fancy to float upon the 
confidante of all the day-dreams which had floated|night breeze. It was an appeal for succour, for protec- 
through the mind of Eustace. ‘l’o one of her tender and | tion; and with a bosom throbbing with anxious and un- 
affectionate turn, there was a something so congenial and | defined apprehension of he knew not what, a few seconds 
endearing in the theory of a communion of spirits freed | saw him retracing his steps to the residence, with all the 
from the grosser and embarrassing clog of matter—in the | speed the utmost energies of his agile frame could com- 
idea that, although bodies might be divided, nought could } mand, 
interfere to prevent the union of souls—that it is scarcely | Swift is the pace of him who thinks the beloved of his 
to be wondered at if, listening with eagerness to the ob-/| heart in danger, and few were the minutes which sufficed 
ject of her young affections, she soon learned to imbibe | to transport Fortescue again to the habitation which en- 
the most extravagant of his notions, and to believe, be-|shrined her ; yet, ere he reached the portal, a sound of 
cause she wished, them real. Screened from the into-| hurry and confusion from within, and lights seen rapidly 
lerable heat of a vertical sun by the intercepting verandah, | traversing the interior, increased his forebodings to al- 
or courting the coolness of the evening breeze beneath| most the certainty of misfortune. Nor were his antici- 
their favourite tree, minutes, nay, hours would fly by un-! pations deceived—foreing his way through the alarmed 
heeded, and leave the pair, as they found them, occupied | domestics, in whose countenances grief and consternation 
like our first parents, so beautifully described by the poet,| were too plainly visible, he rushed towards the apart- 
in the discussion of mysteries too recondite and abstruse | ments of Matilda. They were already occupied by a 
for human intellect to penetrate: group, the expression of whose countenances would have 
defied the efforts of the painter. On one side lay Lady 
Manningham, pale and senseless, in the arms of two of 
her female attendants; at the foot of the bed stood her 
husband, apparently unconscious of her situation, and 
| with every faculty absorbed in contemplating his darling 
The attachment of the disembodied spirit after death | daughter, on whose pallid features death had set his seal. 
to those it loved, ere it “ had shuffled off its mortal coil,” |The household physician, and another medical officer at- 
its presence, and capabilities of watching over their wel-| tached to the forces, were vainly employed in endeavour- 
fare, and holding a communion with them at once inti-|ing to restore animation to the pale frame before them, 
mate and mysterious, was a favourite contemplation of | while their countenances sufliciently demonstrated the 
Fortescue. He exulted in a persuasion, which seemed | hopelessness of the attempt. Not far from the couch of 
to place his love beyond the reach of accident, and to|death, and gazed at with undisguised horror by the at- 
render it indissoluble, even by death itself. /tendants, as they hurried to and fro, lay an object, which 
Meanwhile, their union, contemplated as it was with jtoo fatally explained the scene. One of the most venom- 
approbation by both the parents of Miss Stafford, met ous of the serpent tribe that curse the arid shores of In- 
with repeated obstructions, not more annoying in them- |dostan—one whose poison is scarcely more deadly than 
selves to the lovers, than lamentable from the circum- | instantaneous in its effects. A single glance at the 
stances which produced them. ‘These were the events | crushed reptile, and the sight of his unfortunate mistress, 


alluded to in the earlier part of these memoirs. For se-| revealed the maddening truth to the miserable Fortescue. 
veral years might Lord Manningham’s house indeed|He threw himself in unrestrained agony by the side of 
be called “the house of mourning.” One by one, his|her whom he had so lately left high in hope and glow- 
children sickened, faded, and were no more, No less |ing with affection, of her whose parting spirit had, as he 
than five of them were borne in succession to the tomb, verily believed, called on him for aid in those more than 
and at intervals so brief, that hardly had one been depo-| mortal accents, which yet vibrated on his ear, 
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“ He, with his consorted Eve, 
The story heard attentive, and was filled 
With admiration and deep muse, to hear 


Of things so high and strange !”’ 








sited in the “place appointed unto all living,” ere another} The shock was, under all the circumstances, too severe 
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for human endurance, and, after a burst of irrepressible 
agony, he was borne from the apartment, insensible alike 
to the misery of those around him, and to his own. 


——<— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

It were needless to dwell on the melancholy blank in 
Fortescue’s existence which succeeded the annihilation 
of his fondest hopes, nor shall I detain my readers by ex- 
patiating on the feelings of Lord and Lady Manningham 
on so overwhelming a calamity. It is my cousin Nicho- 
las, whose “whereabouts” I have charged myself with 
the task of recording, nor dare I suffer any minor consi- 
deration*o interfere longer with the concerns of that in- 
teresting individual. Indeed, but that the impression 
produced on Fortescue by the incidents already related 
eventually exercised a material influence on his fortunes 
as well as on my own, I should scarcely have ventured 
on so formidable a digression from the highway of my 
history. It will only be necessary, therefore, to state, 
that the bereaved mother never recovered the shock in- 
flicted on her. Her enfeebled frame sank wholly beneath 
the repetition of blows which had long since prostrated 
its best energies ; and, after a few short months of hope- 
less lingering, she followed her beloved children gently 
and unrepining to the tomb; bequeathing the young 
Amelia to the concentrated affection of him who was 
now her only parent. In this affection towards the 
blooming girl Fortescue soon became a sharer ; and often, 
as he turned from gazing on her animated features, his 
upraised eye and quivering lips would seem to intimate, 
that he was even then holding high and mysterious con- 
verse with some unseen being, of which the fairy form 
beside him was the subject. Certain it is, that from this 
period the fondness of Lord Manningham himself for 
this “sole daughter of his house and heart” could hardly 
be said to exceed his own; nor could a father watch more 
tenderly over the welfare of the most beloved child. 
Every word and action announced that Fortescue consi- 
dered himself bound by some sacred obligation to be her 
guardian and protector against every mischance ; and as 
she advanced towards womanhood, this self-imposed task 
was only the more strongly manifested. From the bro- 
ken expressions and half-uttered sentences which occa- 
sionally escaped him, a doubt would, it is true, sometimes 
arise in the minds of those who witnessed them, whether 
the task were indeed self-imposed; and more than one 
of the female part of the establishment, especially, had 
listened awe-struck to the insinuations of the wonder- 
loving valet, Mr. Pipeclay, as he more than hinted, that, 
at the dead hour of night, he had often heard “ his mas- 
ter the major argufying with a ghost about miss.” That 
he entertained towards her the warmest affection none 
could doubt, as little could the nature of that affection be 
questioned. Love, at least the passion usually known 
by that name, in him was manifestly dead. No—his 
was the fervent but pure and hallowed attachment of an 
elder brother. Her father saw and hailed its progress 
with the greatest satisfaction, without being for one mo- 
ment blind to its quality and origin ; and, when affairs 
of importance connected with his official duties induced 
him to cause Eustace to precede him to Europe, nothing 
gave him greater satisfaction than the conviction which 
their parting hour afforded, that, happen what might to 
himself, his daughter would still possess an affectionate 
and disinterested protector. On his own return to Eng- 
land with Amelia, Fortescue was in the north, having 
been induced to accompany a brother officer into Cum- 
berland ; nor did the friends again encounter each other 
till the moment when Eustace had the pleasure of 
placing in his noble patron’s arms the daughter he had 
so opportunely rescued from the particularly impudent 
abduction of my cousin Nicholas. 

I have said, that of this “tenth transmitter” of the 
Bullwinkle physiognomy no recent accounts had been 
received, That he was yet in rerum natura, however, 
was to be inferred from certain interesting memoranda, 
which occasionally reached Sir Oliver in the shape of 
sundry paper parallelograms, adorned with goodly co- 
lumns of arithmetical ciphers, and surmounted by “ the 
Roman initials of pounds, shillings, and pence.” To 
all these applications, and they came “thick as leaves in 
Valombrosa,” did Sir Oliver put in a demurrer. “ Nick 


had a handsome allowance, and if he exceaded it, he 
might take the consequences.” 


Many of the items, too, excited the good baronet’s sur- 
prise no less than his indignation. Of the effeminacy of 
the race of dandies he had heard something; but that 
they should have arrived at the sybaritism of wearing 
“satin shoes,” and “pearl ear-rings,” astounded, while 
it disgusted him ; yet many of the invoices of goods sold 
and delivered, which had been sent in on account of “ N. 
Bullwinkle, Esq.,” comprised articles of a similar descrip- 
tion, while long bills for “ lace’ seemed to intimate that, 
in the revolutions of fashion, the Mechlin cravats and 
ruffles of the first Georges were again become the pre- 
vailing mode. “ A Chinchilla muff, with boa to match,” 
was absolutely abominable. Sir Oliver had, indeed, seen 
something like the latter encompassing the throat of a 
guardsman off duty, during his late sojourn in the me- 
tropolis; some of the household troops, too, had, as he 
remembered, borne an article not unlike the former on 
their heads at the last review; but then, “ Nick was not 
in the Blues, why the d 1 should he want to stick 
his head in a muff?” He could have no pretensions to 
a uniform, while every notion of propriety was outraged 
by the supposition, that any man would introduce such 
an innovation into his ordinary costume. But it matter- 
ed little ; “if Nick chose to make an ass and a monkey 
of himself he might,” but not one penny would he, Sir 
Oliver, contribute towards such a degradation of the 
natural dignity of man. A large proportion of the bills 
were, in consequence, returned, with an intimation to 
the above effect, any thing but agreeable to his numer- 
ous correspondents. As Sir Oliver made no secret of 
these protocols, or the extent of Mr. Bullwinkle’s pecu- 
niary engagements, some of which were of considerable 
standing, a new light broke in upon me. That a gentle- 
man whose menus plaisirs required such ample supplies, 
should find four hundred a year, paid quarterly, insuffi- 
cient for his occasions, was to be expected ; and although 
experience had taught me that he would readily borrow 
of any friend who would lend to him, yet such resources 
were clearly too limited, and too precarious, to form a 
very material item in his budget for the current year. 
The mystery of Mr. Arbuthnot, then, and his Hebrew 
correspondent, seemed to receive a solution. Again did 
I task my memory to recall every thing that had passed 
on that very unsatisfactory morning, when our united 
researches after my fair incognita had terminated in no- 
thing but fatigue and disappointment. That Nicholas 
must have seized some opportunity, that very day, to 
purloin my letter I had before felt satisfied, and now en- 
tertained little doubt that he had availed himself of the 
moment when I was discharging our bill at the coffee- 
house to put in practice one of those clever pieces of 
legerdemain, on which he piqued himself. That the 
Jew money-lender’s letter was then substituted for my mo- 
ther’s I became convinced, as well as that the needy gen- 
tleman, on whose attempt to raise cash by “ de Post obit,” 
it put so decided a negative, was either Nicholas himself, 
or some accommodating associate in the noble art and 
mystery of “ kite-flying.” 

In the absence of all positive information on the sub- 





ject of his present place of sojourn—for the address at 


Frump Paddock I looked upon as clearly apocryphal— 
one circumstance still induced me to believe that he was, 
in fact, at no great distance from the alleged locality of 
that retreat of the domestic virtues. 

A morning paper, of high Tory principles, had copied 
from the Sussex Conservative, a formidable paragraph, 
to which, by way of “ gracing its tale with decent hor- 
ror,” it had prefixed the words, “ Atrocious outrage, and 
horrible violation of the sanctuaries of the dead.” The 
account which followed was dated from Brighton, and 
stated that, in substance, in the dusk of the preceding 
evening, a truculent-looking ruffian had been detected in 
the very act of carrying on his disgusting trade of a re- 
surrectionist, in the very churchyard of that Marine Me- 
tropolis: That being hotly pursued, he had excited the 
greatest alarm and consternation among the elegant pro- 
menaders of the Steyne, by running tMe whole length of 
that fashionable lounge, with the dead body of a child 
under his arm, the bare sight of whose projecting legs 
had, inter ali maxime deflenda, frightened the honour- 
able Mrs. Faddle into fits. It was gratifying “to be able 
to assure their readers” that “ the monster’ was eventu- 
ally secured by the “intrepidity of Mrs. Martha Gun,” 
and conveyed, with the corpus delicti upon him, to the 


the magistrate, he was fully identified as a distinguished 
Radical Reformer, and a leading member of Lodge No. 
275 of the Grand National Consolidated Trades’ Union, 
The “article” concluded with an animated apostrophe 
on the increasing depravity and licentiousness of the 
lower orders, 

A “Liberal” Journal, of the same date, gave a dif- 
ferent version of the same story, extracted from the 
“ Brighthelmstone Independent,” and headed in what 
are technically called “small caps” —THE TORIES AGAIN!! 
—INFAMOUS ATTACK ON THE RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC!!! 
—One of “those hereditary nuisances,” who so arro- 
gantly “tyrannise over the people,” had, according to 
this Liberal statement, committed a daring and felonious 
robbery upon an eminent dealer in all kinds of spirituous 
liquors. ‘This “ Gentleman, for so he called himself, and 
boasted that he belonged to a noble (!!) family,” in his 
sheer, wanton, aristocratical, love of oppressing the useful 
classes, had snatched up, and run away with, a bran new 
Jolly Bacchus, just come from the painters, and about to 
be placed astride upon a barrel over the door of Mr, 
Juniper’s emporium. The “world was challenged” to 
“ransack the annals” of Nero and Nadir Schah fora 
parallel to the “ heartless and insolent barbarity” of thus 
wresting from an “honest operative” the emblem of his 
calling, and “opposing the march of intellect,” by de- 
priving “the people” of a guide to useful knowledge, 
which taught them where to apply for consolation “ under 
the miseries inflicted on them by peers and parsons.” 
“ Dukes and princes, as they styled themselves,” were, it 
was added, always committing “outrages on the people,” 
by their “ larks,” and “it was notorious,” that, when the 
“ h—I-born minister, Pitt,” was in office, a lanthorn had 
been tied to an old woman’s tail in Pall Mall by the 
hands of royalty itself; but “the people” would “no 
longer be trampled upon,” the time was come, &c. &c. 
&c. It was “much to be lamented,” that “several opera- 
tives,” occupied at the moment in partaking of choice 
compounds, had suffered severely from the breaking of a 
large case bottle of oil-of-vitriol, which happened to be 
in the shop, and was overturned in the first rush after 
the fugitive, who, bolting across the Steyne, with his 
prize under his arm, would doubtless have escaped with 
it altogether, had he not, by the greatest good fortune, 
run against a lady who was crying mackerel, knocked 
her down, and rolled over her into the channel. ‘The 
examination, it was added, was strictly private, and the 
delinquent “received permission to speak to the prose- 
cutor,” but the editor “had authority to state,” that all 
attempts at compromise would have been indignantly 
rejected by the truly patriotic Mr. Juniper, who was only 
induced to relinquish farther proceedings, by the reflec- 
tion that, as the painter’s bill had not been paid, he could 
not conscientiously swear the image of the son of Semele 
to be his own property; the culprit, therefore, was of 
course “discharged with an admonition.”—“ We should 
ill perform our duty to the public,” (said the Brighthelm- 
stone Independent,) “were we to refrain from publish- 
ing the name of the delinquent; and this we should un- 
doubtedly do, had it not unluckily escaped our reporter's 
memory ; we have reason, however, to believe, that he 
was identified as the heir to a baronetcy.” ‘The whole 
was wound up en régle by an elaborate eulogium on the 
virtues of “producers,” and an exposé of the practical 
inconvenience of a house of peers. 

That Nicholas was the hero of this absurd adventure 
I considered far from improbable. From boyhood he 
had been a great collector of emblematic rarities ; wooden 
hats, golden boots, the lion gules of the publican, and the 
azure globe of the pawnbroker, the solitary barber’s pole 
that graced the village of Underdown, and every com- 
mercial device that the neighbouring town could supply, 
had early constituted the most cherished ornaments of 
his private apartment. In this his museum, the high- 
lander of the tobacconist extended his mull courteously 
towards the black doll of the dealer in marine stores, 
and the gigantic spectacles of the optician seemed to 
gaze undismayed at the goldbeater’s uplifted mallet. 
Knockers, scrapers, shutter-pens, and pump-handles, lay 
scattered around in elegant and unstudied variety. Nor 
were the finer arts neglected; a portrait of admiral Lord 
Rodney, done in oil, and in excellent preservation, need- 
ed not its legend of “good entertainment for man and 
horse,” to prove that Nicholas’s taste in painting had 
withdrawn it from a more elevated situation, while a 
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Galen’s head, umquhile the property of “ Pig-tail Drench,” 
and gorgeous as gold leaf could make it, evinced that he 
was equally alive to the charms of sculpture. That to 
these treasures of the moderns he should wish to add 
some specimens of a more ancient school was to be ex- 
pected from one of my cousin’s classical mind. The 
convivial deity of heathen mythology would harmonise 
admirably with a magnificent bunch of golden grapes 
which already depended temptingly from his ceiling, and 
of all “the gods of the Greeks” Lyaus was the one for 
whom he professed and felt the greatest veneration. 
Hence, as I was persuaded, the attack upon the unpaid 
for property of the conscientious Joseph Juniper, and I 
looked forward with confidence to the time when “ flushed 
with a purple grace,” the jolly god would yet “show his 
honest face” in one of the back attics of Underdown Hall. 

Meanwhile my own affairs went on smoothly and hap- 
pily as heart could wish. My health was now perfectly 
re-established, and no obstacle existed to the completion 
of my wishes, save what might arise from the “law’s 
delay” in the due preparation of settlements, with all 
those provisoes respecting pinmoney and alimony, which, 
in what is termed high life, usually accompany matri- 
mony, and which, in the joining two persons together 
for life, contemplate the probability of their separating 
for ever. Lord Manningham affected no unnecessary 
secrecy on this occasion, nor was Uncle Oliver the man 
to hide his candle under a bushel;—various paragraphs, 
therefore, soon found their way into different journals 
from the trades-people employed on the wedding para- 
phernalia, the trousseau of the bride, the equipage of 
the bridegroom, “the names of the horses and colours 
of the riders,” were duly announced with all the pomp 
and circumstance usual on these occasions, and with a 
minuteness of detail as laudably accurate as that which 
blazoned forth the Ollapod livery “ tastily turned up with 
a rhubarb-coloured lapelle.” 

At length, after a proper proportion of these pilot-bal- 
loons had sufficiently informed the expectant public which 

yay the wind was blowing, the morning Post put forth 
the following clincher. 

“H. M.S. the Superb, 74, Hon. Captain Loblolly, has 
been ordered round to * * *, where she will take on board 
the right reverend the new bishop of Bengal. His lord- 
ship was consecrated on Sunday the 4th instant, in the 
chapel appertaining to the Archiepiscopal Palace at Lam- 
beth, and is about to embark forthwith, with his amiable 
family, for the important diocese over which he has been 
called upon to preside. On his way to the coast, his 
lordship will visit Underdown Hall, the seat of Sir Oliver 
Bullwinkle, Bart., for the express purpose of solemnising 
the marriage ceremony between Charles Stafford, Esq., 
nephew to the hospitable proprietor of the mansion, and 
his cousin, the Hon. Amelia Stafford, the beautiful and 
accomplished heiress of Lord Viscount Manningham, K. 
B., late Governor-general, &c., &c., &ce. Immediately 
after the ceremony, the right reverend prelate will pro- 
ceed to the place of embarkation, while the happy couple 
will set out for Belvoir Abbey, on the banks of the Wye, 
the splendid domain recently purchased by the noble 
Nabob, from the heirs of the late Lord Cumberville.” 

This announcement was substantially correct in all its 
parts. The bishop was an old and valued friend of Lord 
Manningham, whose interest indeed had mainly con- 
tributed to his appointment ; and, as the state of my mo- 
ther’s health presented an impediment to her sanctioning 
our union with her presence in the metropolis, it had been 
determined that the ceremony should take place in the 
parish church of Underdown, the good prelate consent- 
ing, not without some personal inconvenience to himself, 
to deviate a few miles from his direct route to the coast, 
for the satisfaction of bestowing the nuptial benediction 
upon his patron’s daughter. 

The 10th of the month was the anniversary of my 
mother’s birth, and this day, which had been fixed upon 
at her request, to unite Amelia and myself, despite time’s 
ambling progress, at length arrived. ‘The sun rose fair 
and brilliant; and if all nature did not absolutely “ wear 
one universal grin” on the occasion, neither had we to 
accuse her of being niggardly of her smiles. Sir Oliver 
was early in the field, ordering, superintending, and con- 
fusing every thing and every body, Miss Pyefinch was 
not idle ; a handsome déjeuner a la fourchette, spread 
under her delegated auspices, loaded the long table in the 


to my Lord Ligonicr, having been drawn forth from the 
very inmost recesses of the gallant officer’s wardrobe for 
the purpose of doing credit to the day. 


the moment when they should have the honour of whirl- 


“handsome traveling barouche,” 


and all the baggage, save the lady’s maid and her band- 
boxes, properly adjusted. 
morning tide ;” the sconces well supplied with miniature 
bouquets, and the pews with expectant rustics, curious 
to witness the “ grand wedding.” Within the belfry sat 
eight or ten “college youths,” eager to ring out Heaven 
the old ivied-porch were ranged in two goodly rows, a 
pleasing sample of the village Ophelias, each with her 
basket of moral-bearing flowerets, blushing, giggling, and 
wondering “what made the gentle-folks so late ;” every 


the parson ! 


Mat Prior tells us, 
“The Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the Post, 


cross’d,” 


Hill beside him, with all that politesse which distinguish- 
ed the golden age of thievery, an age when the coarse 
expression that so disgusted Juan, 


«“ D—n your eyes, your money or your life!” 


never disgraced the lips of a highwayman of any mark 
or likelihood, and when the Macleans and Duvals, whose 
loss posterity has so much reason to lament, would rather 
have left a man’s brains unscattered, than have blown 
them out in a rude and indelicate manner. “Gentle- 
men,” said the professor alluded to, “ pray do not hurry, 
you will heat yourselves, and that most unnecessarily ; 
on my honour, there will be no fun till I come ”” Alack, | 
that the good bishop of Bengal did not despatch some 
monitory messenger fraught with a similar hint! What 
hurryings and scamperings, what wonderings, and _toil- 
ings, and turmoilings, would not such a trifling attention 
on his part have prevented! So at least thought Sir 
Oliver. 

As the special license with which I was duly armed, 
did away with the necessity of attending to hours strictly 
canonical, one o’clock had been the time fixed upon for 
the ceremony, our right reverend friend having promised 
to be with us hefore noon. But “the bell of the castle 
toll’d one,’ and the wheels of his chariot still tarried ; 
the groom stationed, hy way of outpost, at the head of 
the avenue, to telegraph his lordship’s appearance in the 
offing, still gazed and “ made no sign ;” jellies and cold 
chicken stood-untasted ; Sir Oliver began to look fidgety, 
and the captain voracious, the eyes of the former oscillat- 
ing between his watch and the window, those of the 
latter between a pyramid of prawns and a lobster salad. 
The great clock that had for years enlivened the hall 
with its tickings, now distinctly sounded two ! 
bration served to unlock the lips of Miss Pyefinch, who, 
breaking the taciturnity which seemed to have hermeti- 
cally sealed those of the rest of the party assembled, gave 
vent in a whisper to a remark which, though neither |« 
very profound nor very original, was unquestionably both |; 








of Madcira, but neither replied; their looks, however, |t 
were so encouraging, that the lady ventured to follow up |] 
her observation with a hope that “nothing was the |r 
matter !” 
recovered its functions, and it was unanimously resolved, | | 
in contradiction to her so kindly expressed wish, that |t 





and away dashed the baronet, watch in hand, on a soli- |} 


The muttered |t 





cedar parlour, flanking which, stood her brother in full 


guise, looking “ as far as be could see.” 


horses, with a white favour at each ear, were champing |tendence. 
their bits in the stable, impatient of delay, and eager for|self have interposed a veto to the congé d’elire. 


uniform; a suit of regimentals that had long since fallen |ejaculation that escaped my uncle as he sallied forth 
into desuetude, and from their cut, might have belonged |satisfied me that the wish then uppermost in his mind 


was connected with the speedy translation of our right 
reverend friend to a diocese, even more sultry and exten- 


Four fine blood-|sive than the one just subjected to his pastoral superin- 


I doubt whether at the moment I should my- 


Our wedding party seemed now much in the same 


ing the bride and bridegroom over hill and dale; the situation with that which the bard records to have been 
so glowingly described |<o unseasonably marred by a certain “Jock of Hazel- 
in Messrs. Honeyman’s advertising paragraphs for the | Jean,” save that, fortunately for myself, the only person- 
last fortnight, stood ready loaded, with imperial fixed,} aoe missing was the bishop, and not the bride, who still 


remained closeted above stairs with my mother, and, of 


TT . . ras (Ck Oe, © . . . 
“The church was decked at course, in a state of suspense rendered any thing but en- 


viable by this flagrant instance of episcopal remissness, 
Lord Manningham himself had become uneasy, and as 
another hour was now fast drawing to a close without 
any sign of the prelate’s appearance, a serious enquiry 


, : » ; - 9 wehila j 5 , 
knows how many “ triple-bob-majors,” while in front of | ensued as to “what was to be done ?” 


The viscount, expressing his fears that his friend had 
met with some accident, hinted at the necessity of post- 
ponement. Against this measure I entered my most ve- 
hement protest, suggesting, by way of contre-projet, that, 


body in short was in a bustle, for every thing had long : : ; / 
dh Yedlly, Uden ated but oh such tn tne |"* the parson of the parish could tie the nuptial knot 
’ ? quite as firmly, if not quite so handsomely, as his eccle- 


siastical superior, the services of our old acquaintance 


It is recorded of an eminent practitioner of the art of p so P 
nth sagen 6: : Bustle should be put in requisition. That reverend gen- 
abstraction, that, when on his way to that fatal tree, as , 4 
tleman was, of course, in attendance as an invited guest, 


and now readily proffered his assistance towards rescuing 
us from our dilemma, the prospect of officiating seeming 


Find their pains no more baulked, and their aims no more |almost to console him for missing an introduction to so 


dignified a pillar of the church. The discussion waxed 
warm, and Miss Pyefinch was preparing to issue forth 


he addressed the crowd, which was running up Holborn ? ‘ P 
and summon Sir Oliver to “the talk,’ when a glance 


from the window showed us that personage returning to 
the house, and in company with a domestic in a sad- 
coloured livery, who led by the briddle-rein a hot and 


jaded steed, from which he seemed just to have dismount- 


ed.“ News at last from the Bishop!” quoth Lord Man- 
ningham. The captain nodded. “ Of course, then, we 
must not now expect him in person!” The captain 
shook his head, and helped himself to another bumper 
of Madeira. 

When Sir Oliver entered the room, he bore an epistle 
in each hand; the one was open, the seal of the other 
had not been broken. I saw at a glance that my good 
uncle was in one of his old fits of mystified excitement. 

“ Why, what is the meaning of all this, Lord Man- 
ningham? Is your confounded bishop drunk or mad?” 

“ Neither, I will venture to affirm,” responded Lord 
Manningham gravely. 

“Then, who the devil’s Pumppe ?” 

“TI know no such person,” replied the viscount. 

“Why, zounds! he’s your very particular friend,” 


asked the baronet. 


shricked Sir Oliver. 


“IT never heard the name before,” said his lordship. 
“Then read your own letter, my lord, and see if it 


will throw any light upon the cursed rigmarole stuff I 
have got here; as I am a living soul, I can’t make head 
or tail of one word of it.” 


The exhausted baronet threw himself into a chair, 


puffing like a stranded grampus, while the peer quietly 
received from his extended hand the proffered billet, 
which he unsealed, and retreated to the window to pe- 
ruse ; meanwhile, I gently drew its fellow from my uncle’s 
grasp, and, sanctioned by his mute permission, read it 


The vi- thus :— 


“Sir Oviver, 
“Though personally unacquainted with you, I beg to 
‘xpress to every member of your family my sincere sym- 
thy on an event so distressing to their feelings. Strong 


true and appropriate; she said, “it was very odd!” Sir|as his mind is, I tremble to think on the effect which the 
Oliver gasped, and the captain helped himself to a glass |shock must have produced on poor Lord Manningham, 


hough the fears of his friend, Sir Willoughby Pumppe, 
iave, I trust, exaggerated an evil in itself sufficiently for- 


nidable. I would fain hope that the object of the infatu- 


1 . esas 
The charm was now dissolved ; every tongue | ated girl’s choice is not so utterly depraved as he has 


een led to believe. When his lordship returns, pray 
ake a proper opportunity to present the enclosed. You 


“ something must be, and that something was the matter,” | will agree with me, that, under the circumstances, my 


yresence at Underdown Hall would be not only useless but 


tary visit to his sentinel, who still remained in warder | distressing to all concerned; I proceed therefore at once 


v the vessel in waiting for me. As the wind is now 
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fair, I dare scarcely hope for any farther intelligence be- 
fore we sail, but I shall expect it with anxiety by the 
very first means of communication. To the kind atten- 
tions of Sir Willoughby Pumppe and yourself, I commit 
my excellent friend with confidence, regretting that I am 
precluded from offering my personal condolements ; and 
earnestly praying that he may be strengthened to sup- 
port this heavy calamity. 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“Grorcr Beneat.” 


No great degree of light, it must be confessed, was 
thrown upon the cause of his lordship’s absence by this 
mysterious missive, which might, in verity, have puzzled 
much wiser heads than that of Sir Oliver, and went far 
towards realising the sarcastic smile of the satirist: “As 
obscure as an explanatory note.” From a review of the 
context in Lord Manningham’s hands, however, better 
things were to be hoped; and although after all attempts 
at elucidation, much remained to be guessed at, sufficient 
data were obtained from that quarter to satisfy every one 
that the bishop had been victimised by some impudent 
impostor. [ shall not pretend to give the letter in detail, 
and for this piece of forbearance, I claim the especial 
thanks of all who hate, as much as I do, closely written 
epistles of three sides and a postscript, particularly as, 
after all, it left a great deal to be inferred. ‘Thus much 
was, however, perfectly clear from its contents ; a gentle- 
man, or one whose outward man bespoke him such, had 
called at the bishop’s temporary abode in London, late 
on the day preceding that of his intended departure; he 
had announced himself as “Sir Willoughby Pumppe,” 
and, after apologising, in much apparent agitation, for his 
intrusion at so unseemly an hour, had apprised his lord- 
ship, that the whole family of “ his dear friend and rela- 
tive Lord Manningham,” had been just thrown into the 
greatest confusion and distress, by the sudden elopement| 
of the Hon. Miss Stafford with a so/-disant Polish count, 
one Wikerewski, with whom she had unfortunately con- 
tracted an acquaintance soon after her arrival in this 
country. By the aid of white teeth, black mustaches, | 
diamond shirt buttons, a profusion of rings and chains | 
that would have put an alderman to open shame, this 
person had succeeded, said “Sir Willoughby,” in pa!m- 
ing himself upon society as a nobleman expatriated for 
political offences, a sworn foe to autocrats, and a “ mar- 
tyr to the sacred cause of liberty.” The young lady, 
who was deeply read in the history of Thaddeus of War- 
saw, wanted but a chansonette or two sung in a corner 
sotto voce to the guitar,—an accomplishment, by the 
way, in which his countship beat Miss Porter’s hero «all 
to sticks’ —to surrender at discretion; and these were 
plentifully supplied. With a degree of finesse scarcely 
to be expected in one so young, and acquired no doubt 
from the lessons of so able a tutor, she had dissembled 
her disinclination to the match with her cousin, on which 
she knew her father had set his heart, till it was on the 
very eve of accomplishment, and had then taken advan- 
tage of a dark night, and four stout post-horses, to give 
her friends the slip. The fugitives had been traced on 
their route to the sea-side, and Lord Manningham, ac- 
companied by the deserted bridegroom, had gone in pur- 
suit of them; but from the start they had got, the vicinity 
of the coast, and the facility of communication with the 
continent, little hope was entertained of overtaking them 
on this side of the channel. “Sir Willoughby” added, 
that, under these untoward circumstances, he had been 
deputed, as a near connection of the family, to wait on 
his lordship, and to apprise him of an event which, so 
much to the affliction of all parties, would render his 
kind offices unavailing ; and expressed the greatest possi- 
ble regret at having every reason to believe, from infor- 
mation recently received, that the rascally Wiskerewski, 
who had thus earried off his noble friend’s daughter, had 
not only been a hanger on in a low gaming-house with a 
Greek name, but had previously figured on the continent 
as an escaped Forvat. 

Such it appeared was the sum and substance of the 
communication made to the astounded prelate by Sir 
Witloughby Pumppe. 

His lordship, having dismissed his visiter, went to bed 
grieved and afflicted at the misfortune of his friend, and 
indignant at the villany of the seducer. He left Lon- 


alon, of course, the next morning, according to his origi- 


his remaining in England a few days longer have allow- 
ed him to witness the termination of an affair in which 
he took so strong an interest. His arrangements were, 
therefore, only so far countermanded as regarded his pur- 
posed deviation from the direct route to the seaport; and 
the hour which he had intended to pass at Underdown 
Hall was devoted to writing these manifestations of his 
sympathy from the nearest town, at which he rested a 
short time for that purpose. These despatched, the right 
reverend bishop of Bengal and suite proceeded leisurely 
on to * * *, where he was received with all due atten- 
tion to etiquette by the Honourable Captain Loblolly, and, 
having embarked under a grand salute from a regulated 
number of guns, set sail “in H. M.S, the Superb, 74, 
for the important diocese over which he had been called 
upon to preside,” to the immortal honour of the accuracy 
of the Morning Post’s reporter. 

The developement of this extraordinary affair gave 
rise, as may well be imagined, to no slight discussion 
among the bridal party assembled in the cedar parlour. 
Vexed and indignant as we were, there was, after all, a 
something so ludicrous in our position, that, had I filled 
any other situation than that of bridegroom-elect, it is a 
hundred to one if I should have been able to forbear 
laughing. At this distance of time, when the annoy- 
ance is no longer felt, and the “ old familiar faces” rise 
before my mind’s eye, the compressed lip and flashing 
glance of the viscount, the incensed floridity of the baro- 
net’s physiognomy, Miss Pyefinch’s “ My goodness me!” 
and Bustle’s heartfelt « Bless my soul !”’ cannot but give 
to the muscles of my countenance an expression very 
different from that which it exhibited on the day in ques- 
tion. The captain was the only one who retained his 
perfect self: possession ; the single word “ Curious!” alone 
escaped his lips, as reverting to the table his eye plainly 
demanded—* Since the bishop will not be here, had we 
not better begin breakfast?” But this was not yet to 
be. I now insisted on my former proposition with  re- 
spect to the reverend rector’s assistance, to which little 
or no opposition was ultimately offered ; some slight ex- 
cuse for the prelate’s absence was made to the bride, who 
had hitherto been kept in a laudable state of ignorance 
as to what was going on; and, before the gallant officer 
was allowed to masticate a custard, that ceremony was 
performed, which, in our case, had begun, as it always 
ends, with “amazement.” I had become the happy hus- 
band of my beautiful and blushing Amelia, despite the 
laches of the bishop of Bengal, and the machinations of 
“Sir Willoughby Pumppe.” 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XV. 


Sin Wittovensy Pcempere? Ay, where, who, and 
what was Sir Willoughby Pumppe? This was a ques- 
tion much more easily asked than answered: who could 
he be ? what motive could he have for thus impeding a 
marriage, bothering a bishop, and throwing a whole fami- 
ly into confusion !—Pumppe? Lord Manningham had 
never heard the name, neither had Sir Oliver ; it sounded 
low, vulgar, and monosyllabic, and savoured little of the 
equestrian dignity ; but then the prenomen—Willough- 
by !—that at least was aristocratic, and the baronet set 
himself down seriously to fathom the mystery. 

Scarcely had the sound of the wheels that whirled the 
happy couple from the hall sunk upon his ears, when, 
turning fromm the door whence he had waved them his 
farewell, Sir Oliver proceeded to what he somewhat hu- 
morously denominated his study. This was a large and 
well-proportioned room, which ran nearly the whole 
length of the south wing of the building, and, to say the 
truth, was much better furnished with books than the 
generality of manor houses even in the present day. It 
did not, to be sure, boast a Penny Magazine among its 
treasures, Sir Thomas More being the only chancellor 
whose works had found a place upon its shelves; but 
then, to say nothing of the whole law library of the 
learned Sir Marmaduke, the Fletas, the Bractons, and 
the Cokes of former days, together with (Sir Oliver’s 
magisterial oracle) William’s edition of Burn’s Justice, 
a bachelor uncle of the present proprietor had devoted 
no inconsiderable portion of a younger brother’s pa- 
trimony to the accumulation of the works of the best 
authors, ancient as well as modern. ‘There had been 


many a rare and precious tome had Mr. Dugdale Bull- 
winkle there deposited, one glimpse of which would have 
smoothed the wrinkled front of a Ritson, electrified an 
Ellis, and made Tom Hill’s heart leap for joy. But not 
to the illuminated missals, nor even the visitations and 
genealogies, still less to the classic productions of the 
Elzevir and Aldine presses, did Sir Oliver now incline, 
From a shelf near the fire-place, on which stood “ Burn’s 
Justice” aforesaid, « Turpin’s Farriery,” the “ Sporting 
Magazine,” and a few other volumes which he sometimes 
opened on a rainy morning, he drew forth “ Debrett,” 
and commenced a determined consultation of his pages ; 
but in vain did he ransack the “ Baronetage,” index in- 
cluded; in vain was 'Townsend’s “ Catalogue of Knights,’’ 
in its turn, subjected to the most serutinizing examina- 
tion; Pumppes, indeed, he found, more or less illustri- 
ous, but not one rejoicing in the adjunct Willoughby. 
After a two hours’ application to every book in the room 
at all calculated to throw a light upon the object of his 
search, the persevering but baffled investigator was driven 
to the conclusion that “ the fellow was nothing else, after 
all, but a confounded humbug.” 

To Amelia and myself, meanwhile, the mystery was 
none. Fast as the flying steeds bore us from Under- 
down, they had not reached the first milestone on the 
London road, ere we had decided that the pseudo Mr, 
Stafford, James Arbuthnot, Esq., and Sir Willoughby 
Pumppe, were, as Mrs. Malaprop predicates of another 
impostor, “like Cerberus, three gentlemen in one,” and 
individualised in the person of my cousin Nicholas. Who 
but himself could have any object in delaying, perhaps 
breaking off, a marriage which he had already endeavour- 
ed to forestall? Who but himself had “the heart to 
conceive, the head to contrive, and the tongue to execute” 
such a “jolly good hoax!” The paragraph in the Post 
had evidently apprised him of our plans, and the neces- 
sarily immediate departure of the bishop gave him a faci- 
lity of defeating them. His own attempt at abduction 
would naturally suggest the story of the elopement, and 
he would rightly calculate that, under the pressure of 
circumstances, no time would be left the good prelate for 
investigation, even should any suspicion of deceit, which 
was most unlikely, arise in his mind. The disappoint- 
ment, though but a temporary one, would be a revenge 
upon Amelia for her insensibility to his own agrémens, 
a punishment to her father for turning him out of the 
house, and a serious annoyance to myself, whom he 
honoured with an especial portion of his dislike. All, 
or any, of these incitements were sufficient; and then 
there was another, not less powerful, perhaps, than them 
all united—* it would be such desperate good fun !” 

Of Nicholas and his pranks, however, I thought less 
and less every moment; and, though heartily provoked 
at his audacity, as well as entertaining a firm resolution 
of one day visiting on his head the mischievous tricks he 
had perpetrated, the possession of Amelia made me too 
happy now to waste a thought on him or his imperti- 
nences. Domiciled in a beautiful retreat, and enjoying 
all the charms of a picturesque neighbourhood, together 
with the more substantial comforts of a delightful home 
—above all things, happy in each other,—time flew over 
our heads on silken wings, and the very name and exist- 
ence of my cousin Nicholas had almost faded from our 
memories, when they were recalled to my recollection by 
a letter from my mother, containing intelligence of his 
expulsion from the University, and the great annoyance 
of Sir Oliver thereat. 

The reader has not, as I would fain hope, forgotten a 
certain reverend gentleman, Josiah Pozzlethwayte by 
name, whose skill in dialectics went so far in convincing 
my uncle Oliver of the improbability of his son’s having 
been in two different places at one and the same time. 
Although a sense of justice towards his pupil, not alto- 
gether unmixed, perhaps, with an eagerness to vindicate 
his own superintending vigilance, had, on the occasion 
alluded to, induced him to advocate my cousin Nicholas’s 
cause with no common zeal, it must not be thence in- 
ferred that he was altogether satisfied with the general 
conduct of that ingenious individual, or violently enam- 
oured of his society. Few, indeed, of his pupils had, 
if the truth musi be told, occasioned him greater trouble 
and inconvenience in his capacity of bear-leader. Not 
to mention that his almost total absence from the lecture- 
room, through constant indisposition (to attend,) promis- 








na) design, as farther delay was impossible, even could 


an antiquary, too, in the family a century since, and 


ed no great accession of fame to the tutor from the fu- 
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